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Editorial. 


ALBRIDGE A. FIELD, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, died last Satur- 
day. He was a lifelong member of Dr. E. E. 
Hale’s church, serving for many years on its 
standing committee and taking a lively interest in 
the affairs of the congregation. ‘The members of his profes- 
sion, including judges, professors, and lawyers, seem to be 
unanimous in their praise of one whom they describe as 
great not only for his ability and his learning, but for the 
qualities of mind and heart which go to the making of a 
great character. All agree that he was a man of natural 
ability and vast acquirements; and yet those who knew 
him best and loved him most say that his most conspicuous 
traits were sweetness of temper, plain common sense, sound 
judgment, and the ability to administer justice in simplicity 
and without regard to persons. He was appointed to the 
bench of the Supreme Court by Gov. Long in 1881, becom- 
ing chief justice in 1890 by appointment of Gov. Brackett. 
Boston papers are filled with the praises of the late chief 
justice. But the life of such a man belongs not alone to 
Massachusetts. All our readers are interested in such a 
record of private virtue and public service. Such a life is 
one of the natural fruits of such a ministry as that of Dr. 
Hale in the South Congregational Church, which in length 
is almost coincident with Judge Field’s service at the bar. 
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WE print elsewhere part of an essay by President Hyde 
on Congregationalism, in which he makes a statement con- 
cerning our own movement. He says Unitarians have been 
brought “to the very verge of doctrinal sterility” by their 
contempt of dogma,.and have found it impossible “to breed 
their ministry out of their own loins.” There is some. truth 
in the statement. Theology is the orderly array of our knowl- 
edge of God. What we know about God, or what we think 
we know about God, can be stated. The relations of our 
thought of God to other forms of thought can be pointed 
out. To deny that we have any theology is to deny that 
we have any thought of God that is worth setting in order. 
Among Unitarians the contempt for theology which is often 
openly expressed is the result of a reaction from forms of 
“systematic theology” which were not really systems of 
knowledge, but relics of ignorance. If one has no belief in 
God, let him as an honest man say so; but, if he have any 
faintest conception of a divine being, he cannot put that con- 
ception into words without making the beginnings of a the- 
ology. He who affirms that love to God is a duty or a 
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privilege or a possibility has made a theological statement. 
It does not help us to put the word “religion ” in the place 
of “theology.” Just in so far as religion can be appre- 
hended and described, whether as a source of strength or of 
consolation, as an exercise of the conscience or of the affec- 
tions, it must depend upon some thought of God, some doc- 
trine about our kinship to him which can be stated; and that 
is the beginning of a system of theology. 


ze 


We are informed that the Executive Committee of the 
New York Universalist Club of New York, at a recent 
meeting, considered the overtures of the American Unitarian 
Association, which we have editorially commented upon and 
commended. This committee not only accepted the plan of 
the working fellowship with enthusiasm, but also voted to 
invite the New York Unitarian Club to hold a joint dinner 
in the autumn for the purpose of expressing their mutual 
interest in the movement. As the plan proposed requires 
no sacrifice of independence on the part of the churches, 
ministers, and missionary organizations on either side of the 
line, and only calls for such joint action as will evidently be 
for the mutual advantage of both denominations and for the 
good of the public, it is difficult to see how any rational 
objection can be made to it. Every institution has its own 
peculiarities. Every church and every denomination has 
a disposition and a character almost as well defined and as 
peculiar as that of an individual. Subtle differences, which 
often escape attention, in some mysterious way draw one set 
of people into one church door and another set into another. 
These people may have common pursuits, may meet often 
in society, read the same literature, and enjoy the same 
pleasures, and yet, they do not know why, go different ways 
‘to church. Where common sense controls, all concerned 
may cheerfully admit this fact, and then work cordially 
together for everything which is of common interest. 
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A neEw college is to be started in Boston. It is to be a 
College of Social Science. Rev. Benjamin Fay Mills, ac- 
cording to an interviewer, says: “It is not to bea socialist 
college or a college for the promulgation of either socialism 
or any other doctrine, but a college for the fullest and freest 
kind of investigation of sociology in all its branches. It is 
to be an institution of learning rather than of teaching, fol- 
lowing out the true theory of education on the basis of simple 
search for truth in distinction to the establishment and de- 
fence of a theory, traditional or otherwise. It will be a col- 
lege from which no man shall ever be dismissed on account 
of opinions he may hold, as no professor shall ever be 
invited to teach in it on account of his special views. All 
we want is ability and freedom.” The object thus described 
is most admirable. Publicity is the test of all theories. 
Brought into the light, all new doctrines show their value or 
their lack of it. A college where everything which purports 
to be a fresh discovery in the science of sociology is pub- 
lished and discussed must be useful. But the “teaching 
college” will not, therefore, be superseded. The last thing 
that boys and girls under the age of twenty ought to be 
called upon to do is to sit in judgment upon plans for the 
reorganization of society. They ought quietly to learn what 
history teaches, to acquire languages, to get the rudiments 
of the sciences, and prepare themselves for original research 
only after they have learned how to use the tools of the 
trade to which they may devote themselves. Most of the 


subjects taught in colleges and which are necessary to an — 


all-around education, such as languages, mathematics, and 
the physical sciences, must be taught with authority. If the 
professors of the new college are to educate their own chil- 
dren in their own college, they must provide for such instruc- 
tion. But the expense of such teaching will be too great; 
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and the new institution will necessarily remain a bureau of 


discussion and publication rather than a college in the ordi- 
nary sense, and as such it may be exceedingly useful. 


The High Church. 


The present writer is probably as far as any one of his 
readers can be from sympathizing with the doctrine, spirit, 
and practices of the Anglican High Church party. But he 
sees that much of the adverse criticism passed upon these 
things is futile, because the meaning of the High Church 
movement is not understood, and no account is made of 
that which is the real heart and inspiration of the movement. 
No party is formed with adherents who are prepared to labor 
and suffer for their cause, unless somewhere in the ideas 
and purposes of the party there is something real, and 
which seems to earnest men to bea sufficient reason for 
devotion and toil. 

All parties, no matter how good their cause, may have 
camp followers, mercenaries, and pretenders. But he is a 
poor judge of human nature and the movements that make 
history, who judges parties by the eccentricities, the vani- 
ties, the duplicities, and the vagaries of those who are caught 
and held for a time by some passing excitement or selfish 
advantage. It is easy to laugh at the fuss made about 
candles, processions, robes, gestures, intonations, and confes- 
sions. But gibes and jests and superficial criticism never 
clear the air. Directed against the High Church party, they 
make it more difficult. than ever to understand why such 
trivial things should engage the attention of men and women 
who are so earnest, so intelligent, and so devout. 7 

At the heart of the High Church movement is a belief 
concerning “the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” which 
sets those who hold it- apart from all other Christians. This 
sacrament is the central form about which all other forms 
are grouped. To the devoted High Churchman, as to the 
Roman Catholic, it represents the central fact in Christi- 
anity. It stands not merely for a doctrine, not merely for a 
declaration of historic fact, not merely as a symbol. It is - 
itself, as often as it is repeated, a fresh rehearsal of the sacri- 
fice made on Calvary, and it is more: it is the renewal by 
miracle of that sacrifice. In some mysterious way, whether 
it goes to the length of actual transubstantiation or not, the 
spiritual presence of the Lord Jesus Christ is affirmed. The 
bread and the wine are not merely the tokens of this pres- 
ence, but are the means of making it a vea/ presence to 
those who partake of them. 

Now, astonishing as it may seem to the majority of Prot- 
estants, there are men and women in the Anglican Church 
who hold this belief, and to whom it is more real than any- 
thing else in all the round of worship and doctrine. It is 
possible to hold that the majority of those who indulge in 
High Church practices are not genuine believers of this 
order. But it is-well to accept the fact that those who give 
direction to the movement and control the action of the 
party are thus convinced. If there were but one such, be- 
lieving, with all his mind, might, and strength that at an 
appointed moment he might stand in the presence of the 
Lord of glory, his appointed minister, receiving into his 
hands the tokens of the body and blood which the Lord 
would himself assume as the means of communication with 
his devout disciples, this. priest must be so moved, awed, 
overwhelmed by the majesty of that presence and the 
grandeur of his office that to him every slightest detail would 
be sacred. To him it would be of immeasurable importance 
to repeat the very words in which the Lord himself commu- 
nicated his grace to his apostles, to maintain the line of suc- 
cession unbroken, and to make much of every posture, tone, 
or garment which could add dignity to the occasion, and 
renew in the minds of the worshippers the emotions which 
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the sacrament has excited in worshippers throughout the 
Christian ages. — 

Now it is easy enough to set aside such a doctrine and 
practice. It is easy to live outside of the atmosphere of such 
beliefs and never miss them. But one who understands 
them will admit that they have power to conquer and con- 
trol the hearts and lives of those who submit their minds to 
them. We believe that the doctrine of the real presence in- 
evitably tends to establish not merely the High Church, but 
the absolute monarchy, the tyrannical priesthood, and the 
Church which crushes out the liberties of the people. The 
High Church is antagonistic to the republic. But it will 


_ never be changed by jokes about millinery and jocular re- 


marks about candles, incense, and gewgaws. Where the 
protest stops with this mode of treatment, the objector is as 
far from understanding the movement as are the mummers 
who dance in its train. 


Foresight. 


There is a very good reason why the name “prophet” 
should signify in popular thought one who is able to foretell 
future events. Though the exercise of this gift (what there 
was of it) was merely incidental to the career of the prophet 
in old time, yet that is most wonderful in the world’s estima- 
tion which stands highest above its own ordinary capacity ; 
and, therefore, nothing is more remarkable to the common 
mind than a power to look into and through the mists of the 
future. That is what people can least do for themselves, 
and they have some excuse for believing that any gift of 
this kind is essentially superhuman. 

Foresight is perhaps the rarest and most difficult of 
human accomplishments. It is the last and completest 
work of a great statesman when the future stands before him 
in some measure like an open book. We need to remember 
this fact in our judgments of the world and the ways of men. 
It is always easy to be wise after’ the event; and, looking 
back, we can see how naturally certain consequences have 
followed from what has been done. It then seems strange 
to us that any one could have been so blind before the thing 
came to pass. But it is not easy to be wise in looking for- 
ward to anything beyond the immediate future. We have 
very little vision of those shadows which coming events are 
said to cast before, and therefore not much means of know- 
ing how far to trust one who does assume to tell us of the 
things yet to be. 

Surely, this weakness deserves recognition when we are 
dealing with the great problem of human evil and trying to 
explain the world’s slowness in finding out a path of right 
and truth. Some part of the mystery of sin we may attribute 
to that blindness which prevents the mind from seeing how 
its wrong choice will work out in subsequent experience. 

When human life has anything like a decent start, the 
instances of depravity are so rare that it is foolish to found 
upon them the supposition of a general inclination to do 
evil. But we see repeatedly strange instances of “ what men 
daily do, not knowing what they do.” The truth appears to 
be that very often they have no conception of the extent to 
which a little evil may grow into a great calamity. The son 
will not listen to the warnings spoken to him out of his 
father’s experience. He cannot forecast for himself the 
consequences of his misdoing; and in his ignorance he still 
thinks there must be some way to escape the sorrows of 
which he is told, though he does not shun the paths which 
lead in their direction. 

And if individual men and women, using their best en- 
deavors, find it difficult to look far into the future, what 
should we expect of communities and States other than 
a very inadequate understanding of the results that must 
follow from such policies as they adopt? What should the 
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nations do but grope and stumble on their way, having no 
eyes to see far before them in the path where they walk? 
There is a criticism of public men and public affairs which 
seems to ignore this difficulty entirely, and to hold the 
people at large responsible for all unfortunate results of a 
national decision as if they had planned and worked for the 
triumph of evil. But to abuse a blind man for falling into 
the ditch, as if he must be possessed by some devilish or 
swine-like propensity for wallowing in the mire, certainly 
shows both a lack of Christian charity and a poor knowl- 
edge of human nature. 

But it is stupid in the blind man not to realize his weak- 
ness, and to adopt a swaggering gait, as if he saw perfectly 
all the obstacles in his pathway. It is foolish in men who 
know not what a day or an hour may bring forth to make 
confident predictions, as if they were perfectly aware how all 
things must end. In the absence of clear and definite fore- 
sight, those moral instincts, which are certain to assert them- 
selves in all minds at last, furnish our safest guides. These 
moral instincts are the constant and abiding factors of our 
problems, when all else is shifting and uncertain. Yet people 
are forever deserting the safe ways thus pointed out to them, 
to take their chances in the most hazardous ventures they 
can undertake. It must be that they somehow persuade 
themselves they know more than has been revealed to mor- 
tal sight. 

The ordinary politician is apt to play a game with destiny 
which he has no more prospect of winning than the school- 
boy who tries a match with the accomplished gambler. 
He does not know the hidden currents that swirl around his 
course. He cannot foresee the swift changes of the winds 
that buffet him about. He can only guess what the public 
mind is going to think from day to day. Still, he insists that 
it is the part of wisdom to stake his fortune on a mere sur- 
mise where the fickle breeze of popularity will next blow, 
and that the presence of moral ideals in politics is nothing 
but an “iridescent dream.” These. small dabsters, in a 
game they do not know and cannot learn, are constantly 
being beaten and overthrown. Some of them, by good luck, 
may keep afloat long enough to persuade a new supply of 
victims that it is the ungodly who prosper in the world ; but 
no ambitious mortal is long successful in this fashion. 

The only assurance men can have of reaching a high 
place, where their reward shall be lasting honor and renown, 
comes through devotion to public right and public good. 
No safe leader of the people will affect to look far into 
the future or will speculate much on any favorable chance 
turn in the tide of public affairs. From year to year he will 
stand for that which, under existing circumstances, most 
makes in the direction of a better society and state; and, if 
that does not win for him a present popularity, he can always 
appeal to the sober second thought of his countrymen, which 
is sure to give force in the right direction from its repentance 
for a past mistake. 


National Pride. 


There are several kinds of patriotism well differentiated. 
We may be proud of Smithville, the hamlet where we happen 
to live, and may put such admiration into the love of this 
particular dot on the earth’s surface as to imagine it to be 
love of country. We are too local and limited, perhaps, to 
expand to a general conception, too provincial to grasp the 
wide sweep of interests embraced in the word “nation”; but 
we must all acknowledge allegiance to some form of abstrac- 
tion that we call our country. 

The Englishman carries England around with him in the 
not-concealed pride and gladness of being a Briton. The 
German is romantically attached to the Fatherland, even 
after long years of absence. The Frenchman, in other lands, 
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is always an exile. It is only the self-expatriated American 
who, too often, seems to feel his patriotism a burden, and to 
expel it from his luggage as a useless and cumbersome piece 
of impedimenta. 

Why is it that the American members of foreign colonies 
so often delight in working off their spleen in diatribes 
against their native land? Some of them doubtless have 
left their country for their country’s good. The greater 
number live abroad to economize. They can get more for 
their money over there. They can make more show, and 
perhaps win a larger share of a certain kind of social con- 
sideration. But all the money they have comes from this 
side the water. ‘The tender bonds of friendship and kin- 
ship have their roots in American soil. Why so bitter 
against the land that nourished them, the mother from whose 
breasts they drew life? Is there something in foreign air 
that turns aside the sweet qualities of reverence and love 
of country? 

These people do positive harm in lowering the American 
ideal in the minds of those who cannot judge of us from per- 
sonal observation. We are fast outgrowing the period of 
acute sensitiveness as to what foreigners may think of us. 
The mature nation develops internally. It comes to stand 
for something distinctive and concrete. It makes its mark 
among the peoples of the earth, and carries its faults and its 
virtues as an impress on the national type. It is no longer 
a humble excuser of itself, a servile petitioner for the 
world’s good opinion. It stands erect: it does not crawl or 
cringe. 

It would be beneath the dignity of the second greatest 
nation on the globe to pay too much attention to foreign pin- 
pricks; but the wounds given from within are more skilful 
in finding sensitive parts. Our freedom is badly used when 
it is turned into unworthy abuse of the mother that bore us, 
even were she a rustic and unlettered. But the kind of 
criticism that proceeds from American colonists over seas is 
not so bad in words as in spirit. Its bitterness is pointed 
by secret irritation. The American exile has no political 
standing in other lands. He has too often sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage. He is tolerated, not included, 
in the society in which he dwells. His claims to con- 
sideration are disregarded, except in the little cliques and 
coteries he frequents. If he was a failure at home, he is even 
a greater one abroad. If he was a cipher here, his nullity is 
evén greater there. He has manifestly rendered no service 
to his country except, perhaps, having married his daughter 
to an impecunious foreigner, whose virtues lie in a title. He 
has put forth no hand to right the wrongs he complains of 
in our body politic. His blood and sweat have not dropped 
into the furrow or helped to moisten the battlefields of his 
country. His energy, foresight, and wisdom have not gone 
forth to establish noble institutions. He is a passenger in 
the ship of state who is always blaming the captain and the 
crew and the engineer and the stokers down in the fire- 
room. 

America has suffered not a little from its representatives 
abroad. Its consular service has not always been fortunately 
officered, though at present it is said to be much improved. 
It is not necessary to be always boasting of the bigness 
of one’s country, to be stanchly loyal to her highest ideals. 
A proper national pride will not expend itself in bombast 
and foolish vaporing: it will seek to find expression in ser- 
vice. Foreign life seems to have so deadly an effect upon 
some of our country people that in a short time they are 
practically without a country. The natural respect for free 
institutions: finds a deadly miasma in the neighborhood of 
kings and courts. So many of our young girls take to rank 
with eager alertness, we wonder at the subtle change in the 
‘old Puritan strain of blood. But, now that the nations of 
the earth are beginning to own our worth, the tune will 
change. The time may come when those even now in 
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middle life shall see American citizenship counted as - 


valuable as the old Roman article. 

We have met Americans in our travels who frankly told 
us that patriotism-was an exploded idea, that national love 
and pride show a dwarfed mind and painful limitations. 
They were the sons and daughters of the self-expatriated. 
There was a tone of irony and sadness in their words, and 
we learned to pity them. A just pride and love of country 
is a part of the natural birthright of a child. It is a happy 
possession, because it brings with it responsibilities and 
duties, a sense of oneness with a considerable part of hu- 
manity, “a feeling together ” that no foreign-born exile can 
ever have. 

It is needless to dwell on the great services that Europe 
can render us as teacher and inspirer. A young country, 
ignorant, faulty, and crude, calls upon its children to love its 
possibilities rather than its achievements in many essential 
directions. Its conceit is sometimes offensive, the exercise 
of its brute force sometimes repels. But its magnificent 
vigor, its great hope and enthusiasm, may yet make it the 
envy of the world. Its generous daring in the ways of 
liberty and progress has flashed light in the eyes of all who 
despair. If the poorest hind on the steppes of Russia turns 
his eyes with longing toward the land of the West, is it not 
shame for her own children to undervalue her worth? No 
one should stand aside and reprobate his country because 
she is not perfect. Her shortcomings are her children’s 
opportunities to labor for her good. Those who from dis- 
gust leave us, shaking off the soil from their feet, have given 
the measure of themselves. Their wails. in the newspapers 
over the bad treatment they and their ancestors have en- 
dured does not raise them in the estimation of the world. 
When laborers were needed in the great field of our young 
civilization, they stood aside, and complained because we 
did not use finger-bowls or wear evening dress and carry 
crush hats. They judged Abraham Lincoln to be no genitle- 
man until the world had recognized a peerless hero. In the 
agony of the Civil War they were not in the thick of the 
fight nor even on its outskirts. In every crisis of peril to 
the nation they have been absent, but they could still criti- 
cise and complain. 

But those who are too fine for their country, too good for 
the daily bread of our American life, every year lose their 
importance, and in the end will be a poor, disregarded 
minority. The nation goes on with grand strides; and the 
little dogs, domestic and foreign, bark unheeded about its 
heels. Misconception, prejudice, and foolish dilettanteism 
sink to nothing before its magnificent progress. Its true 
children, while seeing with open eyes all its defects and short- 
comings, still love and revere its soil, its laws and institu- 
tions, still are willing to share all its fortunes, good and evil 
alike, to take part in all its struggles, to rejoice in all its 
victories, holding in their hearts the memories of the great, 
unselfish heroes who gave all of life and capacity they pos- 
sessed to further its true progress. 


Current Topics. 


THE policy of the national government with respect to 
civil service has been, in a special sense, the subject for 
discussion during the past week. The Civil Service Com- 
mission last week forwarded to the Secretary of the Treasury 
a letter, in which they requested a revision of the Comptrol- 
ler’s decision which approved the exemption of deputy 
marshals and certain other positions from the classified 
service. The Comptroller of the Treasury declared last 
Friday, in discussing the policy of the Secretary of .the 
Treasury, that the principles of civil service reform have 
not a warmer friend than Secretary Gage, and affirmed his 
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conviction that whatever changes have been made in the 
application of civil service rules have been effected entirely 
in accordance with the order which was issued by the Presi- 
dent recently, exempting a large and important class of 
public officers from the operations of the civil service laws. 
A day later Secretary Gage replied to criticisms from the 
Civil .Service Reform League by reasserting his loyalty to 
the spirit of the civil service rules and all that they stand for 
in the political life of the country. The indications are that 
the end of the discussion has not been reached yet. 
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Some radical changes are to be expected in the manage- 
ment of the military operations against the Tagals in the 
island of Luzon. There is a growing impression that the 
progress of affairs at the scene of the war has not been pre- 
sented with the requisite frankness by Major Gen. Elwell S. 
Otis, who is in command of the American forces in the Phil- 
ippines. Last Monday the daily press of the country pub- 
lished a communication to Gen. Otis from the representatives 
of the leading American newspapers who are observing the 
operations in the Philippines, in which the correspondents 
complain of the rigidity of the censor at Manila, and urge 
the wisdom of being permitted to present to the American 
people a more accurate and more candid view of the progress 
of affairs in the Philippines. In the course of their com- 
plaint the correspondents called the attention of the com- 
manding general to a number of specific grievances which 
epitomize in effect the charges of mismanagement that have 
been made by the critics of the war department’s policy in 
Luzon. The fact that the protest of the journalists has been 
permitted to be cabled to this country from Manila is re- 
garded as an indication of the government’s purpose to give 
the nation a less obstructed view of the actual progress of 
the war. 

oe 


Tue protest of the correspondents is a far more impor- 
tant development than may appear at a superficial glance. 
For many weeks past public men have been demanding from 
the administration a fair and accurate presentation of the 
course of events in the Philippines. They have contended 
warmly that the American people need to know what is 
going on at Manila to aid them in forming a just and ra- 
tional estimate of their duties with respect to the overshadow- 
ing political and moral issue of the day. Upon various 
grounds the needed information has been withheld, appar- 
ently at the instance of Gen. Otis. It has happened in 
repeated and all too frequent instances that accuracy of 
information concerning the mora/e of the rebels and their 
character as a foe, as well as the achievements of the Amer- 
ican arms at the seat of war, has been placed in doubt by 
subsequent events. Inasmuch as all the information bearing 
on these important data was passed through official hands 
before transmission to this country, it is maintained by the 
critics of the war department that Gen. Otis has placed the 
requirements of military strategy above those of public intel- 
ligence. ‘The future policy of Gen. Otis in this respect will 
be regarded with profound interest by that great class of 
thoughtful citizens who are trying to form a proper concep- 
tion of their duties in the present important moment in the 
history of the republic. 

we 


AN interesting experiment in the municipal ownership of 
public improvements has just ended unsuccessfully in De- 
troit. The Supreme Court of Michigan has declared the 
plan of Gov. Pingree for the acquisition of the street rail- 
ways of Detroit and its vicinity by the municipality of De- 
troit, fo be unconstitutional, In addition, the interests that 
control the street railways of Detroit have informed Mr, 
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Pingree that they do not care to accept, under the circum- 
stances, his plan for the transference of their property to the 
ownership of the city. The entire project may be regarded, 
therefore, as having been placed in abeyance, for a time at 
least. The economic aspects of Gov. Pingree’s design have 
been considered with profound interest by intelligent ob- 
servers of all shades of political belief. In Detroit itself, as 
well as in the State of Michigan, the proposal to place the 
city, and eventually the State, in the position of a proprietor 
and manager of railways, has been the subject of animated 
and not altogether good-natured discussion. Charges of 
political scheming have been brought against Gov. Pingree 
and his partisans. The latter have retorted with spirit to 
these allegations, and have insisted upon the purely eco- 
nomic character of their proposals. Gov. Pingree now de- 
clares that he will revive his agitation at the earliest avail- 
able opportunity. 
; we 


Wuart is probably an unprecedented demand was made 
upon the government of the United States last week, when 
a representative of the American China Development Com- 
pany, the syndicate that was created by the late Senator 
Brice, requested the Secretary of State to support the proj- 
ects of the corporation in China, and to further its interests 
by exerting pressure at Pekin when the occasion shall require 
it. The representative of the American China Improvement 
Company represented to the Secretary of State that the 
syndicate in whose interest he (the representative) was work- 
ing had effected a combination of issues with the British 
and Chinese corporation that is developing the commerce 
and industry of China, and that the Marquis of Salisbury 
had already instructed the British ambassador in China to 
treat the contracts received by the American company and 
shared with the English corporation as if they were British 
contracts, and to urge the Chinese government to fulfil the 
terms of its agreements with the allied syndicates. The 
representative of the Brice interests asked the government 
of the United States to place itself in a similar position with 
regard to the activities of American capital in China. 
Secretary Hay’s reply to these representations has not been 
definitely reported as yet. There is no expectation, how- 
ever, that the government will consider the proposition 
favorably. i 

st 


Juty 17 of this year will remain a memorable date in the 
history of the Japanese empire. Last Monday Japan 
stepped upon an entirely new plane in its relations with the 
civilized world. The new treaties with the United States 
and the European countries went into effect. By the provi- 
sions of these treaties the whole of Japan is open to-the 
commerce and the competition of the world. Hitherto but 
four ports in the empire have been open to foreign vessels, 
and the ownership of property in Japan by foreigners was 
illegal. Now all this is changed, and Japan offers the same 
rights to aliens that are offered by any other civilized 
country in the world. A feature in the new situation that is 
particularly satisfactory to the pride of the Japanese is the 
discontinuance of the provision in the old treaties that 
rendered the Japanese courts incompetent to try foreigners 
for the violation of Japanese laws committed upon Japanese 
territory. A similar extra-territorial right is assured to resi- 
dents in Turkey by the international instrument known as 
the “ capitulations.” .Under the new system, Japan is freed 
from the humiliation and inconvenience occasioned by the 
extra-territorial privilege of foreigners residing in the empire. 
Hereafter alien offenders will be tried by the native courts, 
which are thus recognized to be equal, in enlightenment and 
high judicial character, to those of America and Europe, 
In every other respect Japan on July 17, 1899, took her 
place as an equal among the civilized nations, — 
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Tue struggle against ritualism in the Church of England 
is continuing with success. The latest defeat for the friends 
of Romish practices in the Established Church takes the 
form of a decision by the Archbishops of Canterbury and of 
York, the highest prelates in the Church, against the use 
of incense and of lighted candles in church processions. 
The continuance of the use of these accessories of worship 
is therefore forbidden to all established churches by the 
two archbishops. The prohibition is the result of a pro- 
tracted inquiry upon the subject of the alleged “leaning of 
the Church of England to Rome” at hearings which have 
been held in Lambeth Palace since Sir William Vernon Har- 
court’s attack upon High Church practices began in Parlia- 
ment a few weeks ago. The Church of England is attempt- 
ing to disarm its critics by conceding some of the demands 
of the anti-ritualists, and the pronouncement against the use 
of incense and lighted candles is a step in the direction of 
reform. The hearings in Lambeth Palace are still in prog- 
ress, and the opponents of the extreme ritualistic tendencies 
of English ecclesiasticism are pointing out other details of 
the worship in the established churches which offend the 
tastes of Englishmen in whom the fear and the abhorrence 
of Rome have been bred through many generations. 


Js 


THE unwillingness of the German Reichstag to participate 
in the kaiser’s movement for the suppression of labor dis- 
turbances has not deterred Wilhelm II. from his purposes. 
In the course of a recent speech the kaiser avowed, in un- 
mistakable terms, his intention to recall the attention of the 
Reichstag to the imperial bill which provides heavy penalties 
for the promoters of strikes among workingmen. It was un- 
derstood in Berlin a month ago that the Reichstag had de- 
cided to place the kaiser’s scheme in abeyance. In fact, it 
was predicted that the bill would never be brought before 
Parliament for final consideration. It is recognized by the 
conservative and loyalist elements in German polities that 
the kaiser’s evident purpose to deprive the German working- 
man of the right to express his impatience of existing eco- 
nomic conditions by refusing to work, is furnishing the Social 
Democrats with a powerful weapon of attack upon the capi- 
talistic class. The socialists are more active than ever be- 
fore, and they stand more than ever in the character of a 
party that is seeking to conserve the interests of the working 
people of Germany as against the attacks of the government. 
It is predicted that, if the kaiser actually brings his bill before 
the Reichstag again, the socialists will gain an enormous ad- 
vantage at the coming election. 


& 


Tue marked industrial progress that is being made in the 
Russian empire is discussed with astonishment in the Euro- 
pean press. Russia is conspicuous in the markets of the 
world as a purchaser of nearly every kind of machinery, the 
demand for which denotes the existence of an energetic and 
a progressive industrial system. It is predicted by many 
observers that, if Russian industry continues to grow at its 
present rate, the middle of the next century will see a radical 
rearrangement of the industrial balances of the world. The 
effect of the wide and free artery of commerce that is fur- 
nished by the partly completed trans-Siberian railway is al- 
ready being felt in the vast stretch of productive territory 
through which the new line passes on its way to Vladivo- 
stock, the seat of Russian mastery in the East. The rail- 
road is rapidly displacing the caravan as a means of placing 
the fields of Siberia in touch with the markets of the rest of 
the world, which are prepared to purchase every bushel of 
wheat that can be produced by the Russian moujiks. A 
remarkable feature of the operation of the Siberian railway 
is suggested by the fact that a Russian population is being 
established rapidly along the line of transit by the govern- 
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ment, which is offering virtually unlimited inducements to 
settlers in the newly opened territory, with a view of making 
the latter immediately productive. 


Brevities: 


A correspondent claims that the poem entitled “ The 
Bishop’s Visit ” was written by Emma Huntington Nason. 


The tramp may have been driven to vagabondage by the 
tyranny of employers or he may have been tempted to vaga- 
bondage by the sympathy of unwise friends. The result in 
both cases is the ruin of a man. 


Mrs. Leland Stanford, who has given an indefinite num- 
ber of millions of dollars to the university bearing the name 
of her son, believes in coeducation, but limits the number of 
young women in the University at any one time to 500. 


Seventy-five years ago every Unitarian knew the meaning: 
of Calvinism with its five points and Arminianism with its 
denial of them. The five points are predestination, atone- 
ment for the elect, original sin, irresistible grace, perse- 
verance of saints. 


We talk of the dangers of a great city. Dangers of the 
same kind abound on every hand. Even in the most remote 
tural district these dangers threaten. They belong not to 
any place, but are incident to human nature. The passions 
which furnish the motive power of humanity need at least as 
much care and skilful oversight as steam and electricity. 


The Watchman complains that “men of the first ability 
and promise are not drawn toward the ministry.”” Whatever 
truth there may be in this statement, and whatever may be 
the cause of this avoidance of the ministry by men of talent, 
it seems to us certain that in the twentieth century they who 
are real ministers of religion will find ample opportunity for 
the exercise of the finest gifts. 


Having an appointment to preach at an insane asylum 
for the first time, we asked the medical director for some 
“pointers.” He said the most important thing was to avoid 
any attempt on the part of the preacher to accommodate 
himself to his audience as if they were different from other 
people. He said, “If you attempt to adapt yourself to their 
condition, they will instantly discover it; and they will hate 
you.” The story has a moral with many applications. 


Missionaries are not always ideal scholars or polished 
gentlemen. They are not always distinguished for tact and 


-modesty in their dealings with heathen or civilized men. But 


to the credit of the missionary be it said that many of the 
complaints made against him come from evil-minded men 
from whose vices the missionary attempts to protect the 
natives to whom he ministers. 


A controversy is going on in India between the Witness 
and the J/essenger as to Unitarianism, whether it is or is not 
equal to orthodox Christianity in its appeal to the heart and 
conscience of the world. The Witness holds that, great as 
are Channing, Emerson, and Martineau, a “ humble believer 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, united as he is by a present living 
faith to the God-man, is greater in the realm of redemption 
and in the thought of God than the most eminent rejecter of 
the true and proper divinity of his beloved Son.” 


Young men and women may still believe that, with trusts 
or without them, with combination or competition, with de- 
partment stores or individual enterprises, business cannot go 
on without workers who are accurate, honest, and capable. 
In business these gifts are indispensable; and those who 
need them must pay those who have them, whether they will 
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or not. More and more, also, they may be sure that steady 
nerves and unclouded brains are the most valuable com- 
modities in the market. Temperance pays now as it never 
did before. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Hymns, 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In Longfellow and Johnson’s “ Book of Hymns,” Cam- 
bridge, 1846, was published the hymn beginning “ The light 
pours down from heaven”; and it is there assigned to J. 
Gostick. 

In “Hymns of the Spirit,” Boston, 1864, the hymn is 
given; but it is there said to be anonymous. 

If any of the readers of the Register knows who is the 
author of this hymn or can say where it may be found earlier 
than in the “ Book of Hymns,” they will confer a favor by 
sending any such information to the Register. 

In “Hymns of the Spirit” was also published a hymn 
beginning “ He who himself and God would know,” which 
is said in index to be from Martineau. Can any one say 
where in Martineau or elsewhere the original of this hymn 
may be found? Ces Rs 


New England. 


Whoe’er thou art, who walkest there, 
Where God first taught my feet to roam, 
Breathe but my name into the air, 
I am content, for that is home. 


A sense, a color, comes to me, 
Of bay bushes that heavy lie 
With juniper along the sea, 
' And the blue sea along the sky. 


New England is my home: ’tis there 
I love the pagan sun and moon, 

Tis there I love the growing year, 
December and young, summer June. 


I’d rather love one blade of grass 
That grows on one New England hill 
Than drain the whole world in the glass 
Of fortune, when the heart is still. 


— From “Poems,” by Philip Henry Savage. 


A Salvation Farm. 


In the autumn of 1890 Gen. Booth published his “ Dark- 
est England,” and launched his stupendous salvation scheme. 
The terrible “submerged tenth” of our population,— some 
three or four millions of men, women, and children sucked 
down into the abyss of crime, vice, and hopeless woe,— 
those whom the Christianity of the time was impotent to 
save,— were now to be taken in hand by the Salvation Army, 
and rescued from the depths of degradation and despair. 
The scheme was an audacious one, and took from the most 
of us our breath. It was unwelcome to many, for it rebuked 
both our faith and our works. Who was “this mountebank ” 
that dared undertake what our bishops, clergy, and general 
practical discipleship declared could not be done? He cer- 
tainly was a man of determination. God in his soldiers 
helping him, this dismal underworld of ours should hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, and millions of its lost souls should 
live. Some of us shook our heads, incredulous. Some of 
us who wanted to believe found ourselves doubters. Those 
of us who did believe, knowing that his was, on the whole, 
the right thing,— that it was better to try and fail than not 
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to try at all met with some quiet scorn, were accounted 
amiable lunatics, ignorant of the laws by which human life 
is governed, bad economists,— persons, in short, lending 
countenance to the last and largest religious humbug of the 
century. ; 

One item in this great ideal method of redemption was the 
Farm Colony. Men found in the slums, with some physical 
strength left in their wrecked lives, and found after some 
observation to be at least on the road to salvation, were to be 
drafted off to bring bread for themselves, and to spare, from 
the fertile but neglected land. They were to be taken from 
the various temptations and sins of London and our other 
great centres of human passion and greed. They would no 
more be our tramps, beggars, vagabonds, and scoundrels. 
Under supervision they would -yet be treated as men and 
brothers. ‘The farm was to be the instrument of their up- 
lifting, their complete restoration. It was also to serve us 
by being made productive. It should be to both undermost 
and uppermost of visible and signal service. Cost what it 
would, this item of the great scheme was a practical experi- 
ment well worth the trying. 

Nine years have passed, and the other day your corre- 
spondent accepted the invitation of a dear personal friend in 
the Salvation Army to run down and see with his own eyes 
this object-lesson in practical Christianity. This friend I 
first knew in the East End of London, then a captain, now 
an officer of higher rank in the Army. No words seem too 
strong and good to describe his pure, faithful, and true spirit, 
the manly fellow, simple, childlike, obedient, just, firm, and 
kind. ‘Transferred, as all the officers of the Army are, from 
post to post, and having been ordered to do duty, first here 
and then there, he has been for some fifteen months on duty 
at the Farm Colony. Nothing loath to be in his company 
once again,— for such a man. preaches by what he is,— and 
desiring to compare the real with the ideal given in “ Darkest 
England,” I took an early start from Richmond, and by ten 
minutes past ten was at Raleigh, in the county of Essex. 
The farm lies some three miles away from this place; and I 
was just beginning to enjoy my three-mile walk, when a 
young angel from the farm came driving up to me, and say- 
ing: “ You are going to Hadleigh? You are the friend of 
the adjutant’s, are you not? Please get in. He sent me to 
meet you.” 

The ideal farm, as Gen. Booth first presented it to us, was 
“an estate from five hundred to a thousand acres, within 
reasonable distance of London,— such land as will be suit- 
able for market gardening, having clay for brickmaking and 
for crops requiring a heavier soil.” Would the real farm be 
as large as that, as near to London, have just that desirable 
soil? Would it be possible to find an estate of from five 
hundred to a thousand acres so situated? It is easy to 
picture what you would like, not always so easy to get what 
you like. How nearly had the general’s desire in the matter 
of farm land for his colony been realized? 

Well, this is what I found: Down there at Hadleigh, just 
at the mouth of the Thames, beautiful for situation, com- 
manding a view of the tens of thousands of vessels that go in 
and out the port of London, not “five hundred or a thou- 
sand,” but three thousand acres secured and devoted to the 
purposes of human salvation. They are acres quite true to 
the ideal,—‘ such land as is suitable for market gardening, 
having clay for brick-making and for crops requiring a 
heavier soil.” They are situated some three miles away 
from the nearest railway station. My morning, after a night 
of storm, was altogether glorious. What are three miles to a 
youth nearing his threescore years and ten? On such a 
day one should never dare to be old. Under that brilliant 
morning’s sky, with great masses of cumuli, sombre on one 
side, gloriously snow-white on the other, wind hurries across 
it, scores of skylarks on every hand deliriously ecstatic in the 
enjoyment of their sinless life in God’s best possible world, 
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— the way fragrant with all the roses of June, every outline 
sharp in that crisp and vigorous air,— there was no help for 
it but to be a boy again. But a boy’s healthy pleasure is 
sometimes interfered with. I had not had more than a 
quarter of a mile of this delight when that angel of salvation 
sent from headquarters met me, invited me to mount and sit 
beside him in the chariot, and be driven swiftly to the colony. 
Every inch of the road is interesting with things old and 
new,—thatched houses and cottages, built since the Army 
came near and stimulated the general life, with an over- 
abundant number of those Red Lions, Blue Dragons, Ele- 
phants, and Castles, and other drinking-houses with which 
all England is so disgracefully and ruinously covered. I 
recalled, as we sped past these, that they were the worst ene- 
mies of the Salvation forces, as they are of the common life. 
“Tt will be little use excluding alcohol with a strong hand 
and by cast-iron regulations,” wrote Gen. Booth, “if the 
colonists have only to take a short walk in order to find 
themselves in the midst of ‘these public houses’ which 
abound in every country town.” And here they were, almost 
within a stone’s throw of the Farm Colony! 


Suddenly we turn off at a sharp angle from the main road. 


The angel reins up before a great house, enclosed in high 
walls, shaded by many ancient trees. It is Hadleigh Hall, 
once the residence of the “squire” of pre-Salvation days, 
now the place where. the office work of the colony is done. 
In front of its massive gates, written large, was the an- 
nouncement, “Great Musical Blizzard at the Citadel at 8 
P.M. on Saturday Next.” Somebody comes forth to speak to 
the angel; and then we drive on and in — through leafy lane 
and gates the angel dismounts to open—until the broad 
waters burst upon the view, and, close at hand, a little ham- 
let in which live this'ardent and hopeful colony of men who 
are either saved or being saved. 

Soon my good friend had me by the hand, and gave me 
heartiest greeting. He had a hundred and one things on his 
hands for the day, but put me in charge of yet another angel, 
who was to show me all things. First we went to the swine- 
herd, who probably was not a soundly saved Jew. He'was 
very proud of his porkers, and began to recite the biography 
and pedigree of various litters, some three weeks, and some 
twelve, and some fifteen weeks on their way to the final 
human devouring. The predestination of a pig is of the 
saddest,— condemned to be executed before its birth! There 
were between two and three hundred of these wretched, un- 
lovely, and unwholesome beasts, the sight of which was 
enough to make one incline toward the synagogue. But, 
financially, they are a success, since almost all Gentiles 
are pork-eating animals. ; 

From pigs we went to brick. About a hundred men are 
engaged in brickmaking. Three kilns, at some distance 
apart,— for a farm of this size involves distances,— were in 
full swing. Bricks are booming just now, and preparations 
for doubling and more than doubling the present turn-out 
were in evidence. There were a million and a half in the first 
drying shed I entered. This part of the industry seemed the 
most important, as it is the most lucrative, one of the colony. 
More labor difficulty attends it than any other. A man who 
can do anything can use his pick or shovel and wheel clay 
where it is needed. So men are sent down from the shelters 
of London or taken from the workhouses to do this simplest 
kind of work. They have been tramps or sots or loafers. 
They are paid 18s. a week, fed, and slept in comfort. But 
after a few weeks it often occurs to them that outside the 
colony they might have twenty or more shillings a week, 
with no end of public houses. So off they go; and a supply 
of this kind of worker, the man who will continue to work 
until acclimated to salvation, runs short. Your correspond- 
ent had the audacity to suggest a new military law for such 
workers in the general’s vineyard, that they should only be 
received. on condition that they should receive no pay until 
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_ they had made their calling and election sure for three 
months. The three men at the head of the three brick- 
yards impressed me as above the ordinary of their class. 
One, a Scotchman, even remarkable for his quickness of 
intelligence and business-like ability. A steam-engine hauls 
brick ready for market up to high road for wagons or lowers 
them down in cars to the wharf, where they are loaded in 
Salvation barges. The men seem happy and brotherly at 
their work. Nothing impressed me more than their cheer- 
fulness and their kindliness of tone in greeting one another. 
Coarseness and swearing aré as much tabooed on these acres 
as alcohol or lewdness or gambling. 

From the bricks to the hens. Nowhere can be found 
healthier or more desirable birds. And such varieties! 
Leghorns, white, brown, and buff; silver, golden, and 
white Wyandottes; Plymouth Rocks; White Rocks that 
never heard of Plymouth; Orfington, black and buff; Lang- 
shans; and Black Minorcas,—a colony of feathered bipeds 
numbering in all this year about four thousand. Here stood 
several long portable pens, into which ninety of the best 


birds were being placed. ‘To-morrow they would start for 


South Africa. Last week they had been bought by Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes, and would go out. in the same steamship with 
him. 

A colony of bees I did not see, but they are doing the 
sweetest work imaginable. The market gardening covered 
too many acres for one to inspect with thoroughness; but 
small fruits and flowers were flourishing in broad abundance. 
Pears grown in tubs were nearly ripe, and plums grown in 
the same way,— purple and tempting. 


Most of the men sleep in large, airy dormitories. The 


new and untried comers have twenty-four bunks arranged in - 


two rows down the long corrugated iron building. Men 
tried and found worthy have but six beds inaroom. Men 
and their wives have each small corrugated cottages, expected 
to last ten years. I found my friend and his wife living in a 
handsome brick villa, as well furnished as half the houses in 
Richmond. Of course, it is, like all else at Hadleigh, the 
property of the Army. " 

The sun was throwing broad sheets of golden light upon 
the Thames and the sea far out, when at eight in the evening 
I left the farm after the hardest day’s work of inspection I 
have had in many a day. I left with the utmost assurance 
that here is an experiment that has its difficulties, of course, 
but is being carried forward as only faith and love added to 
energy and enterprise can undertake and further a task of 
social help and salvation. Just as Booker Washington’s 
work only touches a spot in the great African problem in 
the States, so Gen. Booth’s work only touches this other 
problem of what to do with and for these lost Anglo-white- 
skins of old England. Without expecting too much in too 
short a time, every lover of his kind must bid both en- 
deavors a most sympathetic and appreciative God-speed. 

SH iy 


The Mission of Congregationalism to the Intellect. 


The fashion nowadays to decry and depreciate dogma is 
the most silly and foolish of the many fads of the hour. In- 
dulgence in it has brought our Unitarian friends to the very 
verge of doctrinal sterility, and rendered it impossible for 
them to breed their ministry out of their own loins. If we 
give way to it, we shall meet the same fate, and be forced to 
borrow of the Methodists, as the Unitarians borrow from 
us, or else we shall have to accept such intellectual standards 


for our ministry as those with which the High Church party’ 


of the Episcopal Church appear to be content, and substitute 
second-hand ecclesiastical hearsay, in fantastic garb and 
unctuous intonation, for personal insight into the laws and 


personal possession of the motives of wise and noble living, 


Dogma i is to religion what astronomy is to the stars, plat 
botany is to flowers. We do not consider it sufficient to 
simply gaze at the stars and smell the sweet odor of the 
flowers. The astronomer breaks up the starlight with his 
lenses and gives us a doctrine of their motions and their 
chemical constitution, which is a very different thing from 
what the plain man gets by simple star-gazing. It is the 
science of astronomy. The botanist cruelly pulls the lovely 
flower to pieces, and gives you in place of the beautiful and 
fragrant whole a name and a place in a system of classifica- 
tion. It is the science of botany. And yet there are men, 
who have no quarrel with either astronomer or botanist, who 
nevertheless raise a great hue and cry the moment you begin 
to analyze God’s attributes and attitude toward man and to 
break up man into his elemental passions and pull apart the 
springs of motivation in his soul. They complain that in 
place of the living God and breathing man you are giving 
them mere dead dogmas and inanimate abstractions. To 
be sure, you are. _ You are doing for God and man precisely 
what the astronomer does-for the stars, precisely what the 
botanist does for the flower. You are aiming to be scientific. 
You are applying the tool of science, which is analysis, to the 
revelation of God and to the soul of man. It may be a cold, 
cruel thing to do. It may be that the product is not so 
beautiful as is the living whole with which we start. But it 
is just as necessary and just as useful in the one case as in 
the other. If any man in this late day wishes to go up and 
down the earth decrying science, he is welcome to the task, 
though he will get scant hearing for his pains. Let him not, 
however, pose as the friend and advocate of science in every 
other department of knowledge, and then, when it comes to 
the subject of man in his relation to God, decry the scientific 
method of logical analysis and dogma, which is its inevita- 
ble product. You can get star-gazing without spectrum an- 
alysis. You can get the bloom and fragrance of the rose 
without a compound microscope. You can get sweet, senti- 
mental experiences of piety without logic and dogma. In 
all other departments, however, the world has agreed that 
the shallow, sentimental first impression is not enough. If 
we are to save religion from the intellectual contempt into 
which it is fast falling under the influence of this superficial 
sentimentalism, we must subject man in his relation to 
God to a rigorous analysis; we must throw out one by one 
upon the screen of logic the component elements of the 
divine nature; we must lay side by side upon the table the 
sepals and petals and stamens and pistils of man’s dissected 
soul. . 

If any Congregationalist is ever tempted to indulge in this 
superficial depreciation of dogma, let him remember that 
therein he is parting with his birthright, which is a definite, 
scientific grasp of intellectual basis of the spiritual life; let 
him remember that for every such idle word of blasphemy 
against the holy name of science he shall give account at the 
bar of outraged reason for what comes perilously near to 
being the one unpardonable intellectual sin President Will- 
tam DeWitt Fyde, in the Congregationalist. 


Religion, Mediaeval and Modern. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The medizval type of Christian character was ascetic, 
mystical, visionary. Conditions and ideals have so changed 
with an advanced stage of culture that a new type of 
Christian character has been developed in our times. The 
Christian of to-day is less austere and more practical. He 
may be less ecstatic and contemplative in his habitual frame 
of mind, yet he is not less devoted to spiritual interests. He 
is not addicted to fasting as a means of grace: it would 
reduce his physical energy and impair his usefulness. The 
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goal is not so much the attaining of salvation by mortifying 
the flesh as a life of service for God and for humanity. He 
thinks he gets enough punishment without inflicting it upon 
himself. He undergoes enough of penance and self-denial 
in doing his duty to others. 

Instead of shutting himself up in a cell, the modern 
Christian goes out into the world to win it to Christ. He 
busies himself with philanthropic and missionary enterprises. 
Thus his outlook is widened and his soul expanded. ‘True, 
there were men in medieval times who had the missionary 
spirit, and did much good by going abroad and preaching ; 
but they were exceptions. There was no organized ‘move- 
ment to spread the gospel in foreign nations. ‘Then Chris- 
tians were fired with zeal to fight the heathen rather than to 
convert him. 

In the Middle Ages the Church frowned on love and 
marriage, encouraged celibacy, and thus absorbed the best 
blood and brain of the English nation. The ascetic temper 
was carried to such extremes that many a noble family 
entirely disappeared, the daughters having taken the vows 
of chastity and hidden themselvés away in cloisters, and the 
sons having entered the ranks of the unmarried clergy. 

Politics had much to do with the dissolution of the 
English monasteries in the sixteenth century ; yet the act was, 
in one sense, the result of the Reformation,— it was in keep- 
ing with the new spirit of the age. Says Eckenstein: ‘‘ There 
was a growing feeling that the domestic virtues needed 
cultivation. ... Both in England and on the Continent the 
idea that virginity was, in itself, pleasing to God, was no 
longer in the foreground of the moral consciousness of the 
age: it was felt that the duties of a mother took higher 
rank, and that the truest vocation of woman was to be found 
in the circle of the home.” With the growth of Protestantism 
this sentiment has gained ground, and in our own time the 
voice of Tennyson has re-echoed Chaucer’s protest against 
asceticism-in the fourteenth century. 

In feudal times such a thing as the separation of Church 
and State had apparently never been dreamed of. The high 
dignitaries of the Church were lawyers, judges, statesmen, 
and diplomats. Prelates were worldly and ambitious, en- 
gaged in political more than spiritual matters. Their mod- 
ern successors in the Established Church of England have 
no less learning and ability, perhaps; but they leave to others 
the management of public affairs. Their sphere is more 
restricted now; and yet-their power is in reality greater than 
ever before, because it is less abused. With the coming 
of a milder period they have learned tact and the lesson of 
tolerance. Both Romish and Anglican hierarchies have re- 
laxed their pretensions in an epoch of democratic rule. 

In our age the ecclesiastic retains much of prestige and 
influence, though his old-time ascendency is gone. The 
clergy cannot rule as once they ruled. Formerly priests 
meddled too much with private affairs, especially at the 
most critical periods of life,—birth, marriage, and death. 
Their presence in the household was not always desired, and 
their influence not always beneficial. Now popular educa- 
tion has lessened the chasm between the pastor and his 
flock. His good offices in the home and in the community 
are appreciated, but he is looked upon rather as a-friendly 
adviser than as a superior being whose words have the force 
of commands. Under the fire of hostile criticism, clerical 
manners have decidedly improved. Along with other radical 
departures in modern theology, freedom of conscience has 
been secured for the individual, who is directly responsible 
to God, not to any human master. 

There is another point of contrast between the past and 
present, afforded by the writings of Chaucer, Lydgate, Lang 
land, and other medizval poets. In the Middle Ages the 
hand of the Papacy was on the English nation, and it was a 
heavy hand. The way of salvation through penance was a 
grievous way- for the poor without the requisite price for 
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“pardon come from Rome all hot.” The ecclesiastic— 
priest, pardoner, monk, or friar—had the advantage over 
the ignorant laboring classes. Thus the life of the mediaeval 
man.and woman was passed “in the shadow of the Church,” 
and it was a dark shadow. The terrors of the hereafter 
were kept perpetually before them, and only through the 
good offices of the Church could they be averted. The 
ecclesiastic held sway through his supposed power of reliev- 
ing the soul from torments in another world. This preroga- 
tive was the source of his authority, and its abuse was the 
cause of the corruption of the Church before the Reforma- 
tion. 

According to the old-time view expressed by Lydgate and 
other Middle Age writers, this life is ‘‘a race to death.” As 
one writer has expressed it, “Death is the supreme object 
of dread. Salvation is sacramental and sacerdotal.... 
The necessity of penance is especially enjoined.” The 
figures of Death in old prints are certainly hideous enough 
to make him dreaded. The imagined terrors of the beyond 
oppressed the soul of peasant and warrior alike, as he 
looked forward to the inevitable termination of this earthly 
life. 

A recent student of medizval allegories says :— 


Following the rise of the system. of other-worldliness, there grew in 
the heart of man, century by century, from the founding of the Church, 
an ever-present fear, a fear that for sinful men was only increased by 
the joy of the martyrs,—the fear of him who was called Death, the 
Foeman, the invincible Archer. During the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries this dread of death was at its uttermost... .The Day of 
Doom with its attendant horrors was a fully realized conception, and 
no man was so sure of victory that he did not tremble on the verge of 
the grave. 


The judgment was not forgotten by them, as it is with us. 
Visions of the day of wrath colored all their serious thinking. 
It was to be prepared for by “the scorn of the world.” 
This was the dominant note in ancient hymns and homilies. 

The sombre coloring of medizval poetry is not entirely 
absent from the works of Chaucer, whose conception of life 
was usually anything but austere. He closes the ‘“ Canter- 
bury Tales ” with an earnest prayer that he may be among 
the saved at the “day of doom.” In a later poem he coun- 
sels man to be humble and patient, and true to the higher 
promptings of the spirit. His attitude is not precisely that 
of his poetical contemporaries, and yet he writes of “human 
life under the favorite figure of a pilgrimage.” 


“That thee is sent, receive In buxomness, 
The wrestling for this world asketh a fall. 

Here is no home, here is nought but wilderness: 
Forth, pilgrim, forth! Forth, beast, out of thy stall! 
Know thy country, look up, thank God for all; 

Hold the high way, and let thy ghost thee lede: 

And truth thee shall deliver, it is no drede.” 


Ours is a more cheerful theology than that of the fathers. 
While theirs was too much a religion of fear, ours is a 
religion of love. This life is not so gloomy as it was once 
represented to be. The healthy, active Christian no longer 
sings, “ Earth is a desert drear.” He is disposed to regard 
this as a pretty good world, and feels it well worth while to 
live and try to make it better. 

Along with the decline of ecclesiasticism has come a 
change of mood in regard to the hereafter. Death is not so 
much thought of as an enemy or a frightful monster as he 
was figured in the grotesque designs of medizval art. Death 
is still a great mystery, and at times bereavement reminds 
mortais with crushing force that it is a terrible fact; yet it is 
felt to be part of a beneficent order of things. By some it 
is gladly welcomed as a release from sin and suffering : by 
others it is faced as the inevitable with philosophic resigna- 
tion. 

Some of the artists and singers of our time have helped 
dissipate the old fear of death by depicting the death-angel 
with a more kindly aspect. ‘The majestic figure in French’s 
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“Death and the Sculptor” has a benignant countenance. 
In striking contrast with the medieval writers are the utter- 
ances of Browning, Whitman, Sill, and other recent poets. 

Tennyson especially has rendered his generation a service 
by voicing the newer feeling of the age, not only in the 
lovely lyrics of ‘In Memoriam,” but in many another strain 
of victory over the grave. The bold hero Gareth, in “Idylls 
of the King,” fearlessly meets the awful monster 


“ High on a nightblack horse, in nightblack arms, 
With white breast-bone, and barren ribs of Death, 
And crown’d with fleshless laughter,” ‘ 


and vanquishes him. His grisly front being cloven, forth 


“Issued the bright face of a blooming boy 
Fresh as a flower new-born.” 


The traditional king of terrors, whom men have made an 
object of dread by tricking him out in “ ghastly imageries,” 
after “all their foolish fears and horrors ” turns out to bea 
blooming boy. 

The poet rightly protests against the black symbols of 
mourning, which send an icy chill through the stricken 
heart, — 

“T hate the black negation of the bier, - 
And wish the dead, as happier than ourselves 
And higher, having climb’d one step beyond 
Our village miseries, might be borne in white 


To burial or to burning, hymn’d from hence 
With songs in praise of death, and crown’d with flowers!” 


The Voice of the Hills, 


Peace is the message of the hills, 
A peace that broods 

Upon their mighty heads, and fills 
Their forest solitudes ; 

The leaping mountain waterfalls, 

As each unto the other calls, 
Blend in a murmuring noise 

Whose silver rushing music stirs 
‘The petty play of human moods, 

And bids the candid soul rejoice 
In the deep secrets of the woods, 

The majesty of Nature’s voice. 


— Priscilla Leonard. 


Studying the Bible as Literature. 


BY KATE KINGSLEY IDE. 


No American student can ever forget his first impressions 
of the great libraries of the Old World,—how he stood dis- 
comfited and dazed in the circular reference-room of the 
British Museum, or walked softly and reverently down the 
musty old aisles of the Bodleian, the Advocates’ and Trinity 
College libraries, each containing from a quarter to a half 
million books, and in some cases many thousand manu- 
scripts, the more valuable of which can be seen only by 
special order of the capped and gowned librarian, who (if 
the visitor happens to have a title on his card) condescends 
to go to an antique safe, and, producing heavy, black keys a 
century old, unlocks treasures centuries old. 

More famous and older than all these is a library that 
does not belong to the Old\or New World, but to the whole 
world, a portable library that can be carried in the hand or 


the pocket,— a vest pocket, if, perchance, it be the eighteen-. 


pence Finger Bible from the Oxford press. 
The word “ Bible” comes from the neuter plural Jdzb/ia, 


‘mistaken at one time for the feminine singular, and means 


library, or “the Books.” Although every one knows the 
Bible is a compilation of many books, some of them: hun- 
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dreds of years older than the poems of Homer and Hesiod 
or the histories of Herodotus and Thucydides, written and 
edited by many different persons of different abilities and 
education and extending over a period of at least fifteen hun- 


dred years, yet ordinary people forget this, from the very fact 


that the Bible is usually one portable volume. Softly and 
reverently they go through ‘it, as the “inspired rule of faith 
and practice,” or, discomfited and dazed, they make anti- 
quarian, chronological, or theological research, or, comforted 
and strengthened by isolated verses, they treat the Bible as 
a sort of birthday book, a “divine scrap-book.” Sometimes, 
even the form of the binding, the leather, the paper, the 
print, and the solid arrangement of matter without headings 
or distinction between poetry and prose seem sacred in the 
eyes of men who, in their love of the #sissima verba of 
the old version, utterly disclaim the need or authority of 
the Revised Version. ‘They boldly assert individual opinion 
against collective scholarship, and object to any kind of new 
setting for the old gem, just as good men objected to the 
Authorized Version in the days of King James. 

If all the world, by the very law of its creation, is in eter- 
nal progress, and the Bible is “inextricably mingled with all 
that is greatest in human history and national literature,” as 
well as the life of the individual, then it is reasonable, right, 
and progressive that the Bible be studied as one of the world’s 
great literatures, a literature none the less sacred because 
it grew “in obedience to simple laws, natural and historical.” 
It is right that students recognize this widely varied liter- 
ature of philosophy, history, essays, stories, orations, letters, 
sonnets, dramatic, epic, and lyric poetry. The war ballads 
and husbandry songs of the Hebrew nation are not less folk- 
songs than those of other nations, and may be studied as 
one form of lyric poetry. 

Adown the centuries the influence of the Bible on litera- 
ture has been acknowledged and felt. In their highest 
flights Dante and Milton, Shakespeare and Wordsworth, 
Tennyson and the Brownings, Matthew Arnold and Ruskin, 
Lowell and Whittier, Carlyle and Emerson, have borrowed 
and based on the truths of this divine library truths which 
have been unlocked and are being unlocked, not only by the 
keys of prayer and faith, but by keys of the will and intel- 
lect, including the important keys of modern science. But 
to the last quintad of the nineteenth century belongs the be- 
ginning of the study of the Bible ztse/f, zz foto, as literature 
by ordinary people. This increasing study for a “clear 
grasp of the outer literary form,” as an “essential guide to 
the inner matter and spirit” of the dzd4a sacra, will be 
classed as one of the forward movements of the twentieth 
century. 

While the higher critics, through the original tongues, are 
concerned with the historical analysis of books and chap- 
ters ; while the lower critics are concerned with the texts, the 
biblicists and bibliolaters with the letter of the Bible, and the 
devotional with its distinctively religious uses,— we may all 
have a common meeting-ground in studying the Bible as lit- 
erature,— a study which raises the mind from text to context, 
a sacred context enfolding all wisdom. 

A good understanding is as essential as a good spirit in 
Bible study; and going to our “Supreme English Classic ” 
for training in literature will not destroy its more sacred 
uses, but rather enhance them. 

No “higher education” is complete without the literary 
study of the Bible. To live in Edinburgh is considered, in a 
way, a liberal education. To live in reverent contemplation 
of the sublime language of sacred literature is a liberal edu- 
cation. The twenty-two attractive little volumes of ‘“ The 
Modern Reader’s Bible” make possible the study of the 
Bible as literature. Like the keys of the custodian of old 
eas they open to view treasures of thought centuries 
old. 

The Revised Version prepared the way for this edition of 
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the Bible by Dr. Moulton, who, a most reverent scholar of 
sacred literature, changes no words of the Revised Version 
except in choice of marginal notes. This work is simply a 
convenient form, a new literary setting to the precious gem, 
a veritable handy-volume series, as necessary to a correct 
literary study of the. Bible as is the handy-volume edition of 
Shakespeare to the study of English literature. Its divisions 
into History, Wisdom (or philosophy), and Prophecy series, 
the grouping of Lyric and Epic Idyls, the titles to essays, 
sonnets, and stories, all facilitate literary study. The book 
of Job, the greatest, if not the oldest, dramatic poem in epic 
story, in its new dress or arrangement of both dramatis 
persone and historie persone, its subject divisions and 
lucid introduction, is not only a fresh revelation of a pro- 
nounced literary masterpiece, but a most helpful solution 
of the mystery and philosophy of human suffering, — a topic 
of universal interest. Without questioning the necessity or 
benefit of historico-critical Bible study, it is safe to say that 
such study gives no direct solace to the scholar. On the 
other hand, the literary study of the Bible, notably of the 
book of Job and the Psalms, has directly sustained more 
than one student under fiery trial. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune to sit in University 
Extension classes conducted by Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
Ph.D., whose treatment of the whole Bible as literature is 
unique and epochal. As he occupies the unparalleled Chair 
of Literature in English in the University of Chicago, a 
personal word cannot be amiss. In the lecture-room Dr. 
Moulton’s presence is commanding and dignified, his bearing 
courteous and benign. His hair is gray, and he may be on 
the right or wrong (?) side of sixty. I do not know. But 
I do know that he is young enough and old enough to grasp 
and portray the possibilities of the study of the Bible as 
literature so vividly as to convince the student of a new 
power and beauty in the world’s spiritual writing, and that 
the literary study of this writing is one of the important 
events of the timés. Prof. Moulton recites magnificently 
whole sections of the Bible. He is saturated with Bibliology 
as Georg Ebers was saturated with Egyptology. His inter- 
pretation of the triumphal odes, national anthems, monodies, 
liturgical psalms, dramatic monologues, prophetic doom- 
songs, and rhapsodies of sacred literature, is something 
entirely beyond the mere art of elocution. As literary 
students are delighted and instructed to hear Irving interpret 
Shakespeare, or Mansfield Rostand’s masterly conception, 
“Cyrano de Bergerac,” so they enjoy to hear Dr. Moulton 
render the 24th Psalm, the 3d Psalm, which he divides into 
night and morning, and the wonderful pendulum movement 
in the rhapsody of Isaiah xxiv.—xxvii. 

It seems eminently fitting that Dr. Moulton belongs both 
to the United States and England, where he was born, edu- 
cated, and graduated, and where he was a successful Uni- 
versity Extension lecturer for years. He would not ‘test 
the old and new with mere feeling ” any more than he would 
compare invidiously the beautiful modern buildings of the 
University of Chicago with old Cambridge architecture that 
has sanctified touches of atmosphere of five centuries. 

We are to covet earnestly the best things, old and new. 
One of the good new things is that the mere reading or 
reciting of the Bible, in proper literary form, conveys its own 
message without comment or commentary. On page 94 of 
Lindley Murray’s English Reader, or “ Pieces in Prose and 
Poetry,” published in 1819, you will find these words: ‘‘ The 
fairest productions of human wit, after a few perusals, like 
gathered flowers, wither in our hands and lose their fra- 
grance: but these unfading plants of paradise [the Psalms] 
become, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more 


s 


_ beautiful; their bloom appears to be daily heightened ; fresh 


odors are emitted and new sweets extracted from them.” 
Fresh odors are emitted and new sweets extracted from 
the divine library by studying it as literature. 
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Witnesses for God. 


BY REV. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


Thou shalt be his witness to all men of what thou hast seen and 
heard.— ActTs xxii. 15. 

In the court of justice it frequently happens that the 
witness is an insignificant individual, insignificant judged 
by his personal attainments or by the breadth of his knowl- 
edge. Yet this person, so insignificant in himself, may be 
the most important, after all, in the court-room. And he is 
important only when he knows his own limitations and keeps 
within them. The witness who aspires to a reputation for 
omniscience, who argues, who theorizes, is lost. He is 
confronted by men of greater ability in these directions, men 
of larger experience and finer skill. But if the-witness, in 
his simplicity, tells only the thing which he himself has seen 
and known, if, careless of the remoter consequences or of 
the construction that may be put upon his words, or of the 
mere appearance of plausibility or completeness in his testi- 
mony, he tells the plain truth that has come within his 
knowledge, then he has a position that is impregnable. He 
may be narrow-minded or childish in his thought, weak 
perhaps in his judgment, yet may tell some truth which all 
these wiser men must reckon with. It is not his business to 
explain that truth; it is not ‘his business to apologize for it. 
There it stands, and all the elaborate theories which ignore 
it must fail. 

Now I think that one of the reasons why the voice of 
religion in these days is so often weak, and why men turn 
away from it with contempt, lies in the fact that we who 
believe in religion mistake our real function and place. 
Aspiring to something great and fine, we fail of the strength 
which is ours. The man of religion imagines himself to be 
an advocate in the presence .,of the world’s sin and ‘sor- 
row. He stands as the apologist. ‘“ See,” he says, “how 
easily I explain these things, how perfectly I justify the ways 
of God to man. Listen to my argument, and be convinced 
once for all that it is a good God who rules.’”’ Sometimes 
it seems an easy argument, and there are few to controvert 
it. But, when he faces the hardest thing, faces some sudden 
calamity which seems to contradict all that men have cared 
for and all that they have loved, when “death strikes hard 
on life,” when pain comes to those who suffer not knowing 
why, then his argument seems unavailing; and the advocate 


for God and the eternal providence stands silent before the 


fact. 

Sometimes he assumes the attitude of the judge, as if he 
were competent to sum up the case once for all. The very 
idea of theology has often taken this form. Instead of being 
a simple discourse concerning God from a man talking asa 
man may of that which, after all, is beyond his full compre- 
hension, the attempt has been made, in some one theory, to 
sum up all the multitudinous facts and to formulate a science 
of God just as there is a science of the rocks. In the very 
attempt at such completeness theology breaks down. 

But that is not the real place in which the man -who 
believes in God and in his own soul stands. He is not 
called upon to take any such impossible position as that. 
His real place is that which the simplest man or woman 
may take. It is the place of a witness. The great cry is 
not, “Explain once for all the mystery of the universe.” 
It is something simpler than that. ‘Who will show me 
any good? Who will show me anything worth loving? 
Who will show me any light upon my path? Who will help 
me to stand erect, to do my work? Who will help me bear 
the pain that comes tome? Who will help me live to-day 
as I know I ought to live?” Any one can do that who 
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himself has experienced any good. And he helps his fellow- _ 


men, not when he puts on the robes of the judge, but when 
he stands as a simple witness to some good thing that he 
has experienced. We talk of experimental religion: there 
is no other kind of religion. Religion is an experience 
which men have had. And the great days of religion, the 
days when it has done its best work and has been filled 
‘with the real enthusiasm, have been, not when the men of 
religion have been interested most of all in its theory or its 
explanation, but when they have been conscious of something 
which had come to them of which they personally could 
testify, something which had lifted them out of their sorrow, 
answered in some way their cry of need. 

That was what the apostles of Christianity were, that was 
what the first martyrs of the Church were. They were 
messengers, they were witnesses of something which they 
had seen and known, and handled of the bread of life. 

The centuries have gone by, and it has become impossible 
to base our religion merely upon the testimony of witnesses 
long dead, who cannot be cross-examined, whom we cannot 
hear. 
seek the truth. And yet, when we come to the idea of a 
free, rational, universal religion, we come back very much 
to the position of the early Christians. We must appeal to 
human testimony, to the witness of those who themselves 
have experienced something of the divine life and love. In 
vain to look elsewhere; in vain to leave.out the heart of man, 
and think to have some proof of the being of God; in vain 
to forget what men feel, what they love, what they need, 
and then imagine that we may have religion. The last 
appeal for any truth is human consciousness, and a free 
religion appeals to the universal consciousness of man. It 
says, ‘“‘Some things we know, not because we have been so 
told by others, but because our own lives stand as witnesses 
to these realities.” The simplest man, who tells accurately 
what he himself hears, what he himself needs, and what he 
instinctively believes and does, stands as a witness; and his 
witness becomes more important than any theorizing apart 
from that. 

It is possible to make a theory of the world that leaves 
out, not only God, but leaves out any such thing as sense of 
right, leaves out anything like will, leaves out anything like 
intelligence. You can make such a theory of the world, and 
you can point to ten thousand facts that seem to confirm it. 
You can describe the way in which everything goes on me- 
chanically, moved by blind force, but no light, no love, no 
choice. You picture a world in which there is no room 
for anything like a moral law, or for guilt when that law is 
not obeyed ; for joy and peace and triumph through its obe- 
dience. It is all physical and mechanical. Then in that 
world there stands a man, knowing very little, perhaps, 
about philosophy, but conscious of himself and of his own 
power and need. That man says, “I am; I will; I love; I 
hope; I pray.” He stands in the presence of all this power 
about him, and recognizes it as akin to himself. When he 
fails, when he disobeys, he feels the sting of remorse; and he 
eries, ‘God be merciful unto me a sinner!” The man 
stands crying in this world, which you say is Godless and 
soulless, “Lo, I come; in the volume of the book it is 
written of me; I come to do thy will, O God; I have de- 
clared righteousness in the great congregation ; lo'! I have 
not refrained with my lips.” There comes a time when that 
man faces alternatives: on the one side happiness for him- 
self,— so far as he can see,— present peace and comfort, 
applause of friends; on the other side he sees nothing but 
bitter loss. He sees the averted gaze of those to whom he 
had looked for help. He sees agony, poverty, death. But 
that man sees something more; and he says, “I choose the 
sorrow, I accept the bitter cross, because here is a law of 
right, here is a sentiment of honor, here is a great overflow- 
ing love; and these things constrain me. On that side is 
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a physical necessity, on this side is a moral and spiritual 
necessity ; and I obey this because it is worthy, because 
it is the one thing which I ought to do. 

Now how do you explain the existence of that man? 
How do you explain, more than that, that the man who 
makes that choice, we say, is the true man? Why does our 
heart approve that choice? In the presence of that word do 
you dare to say there is no law of right, no eternal power, no 
rectitude which men must see and must obey, no spirit, no 
will that freely may become God’s will? Here stands the 
witness who says, “I feel, I know, I believe,” and who 
says, in pledge of the sincerity of his words, “I am ready to 
give my very life for that which I see and know.” Which do 
you choose, the theory which denies the very possibility 
of such life and choice or the witness who ever stands to 
plead his case? It is just that kind of testimony which in 
every age has made men seek the higher kind of theory,— 
the theory which, however imperfect, does recognize the 
moral and spiritual element in human life. The theory is 
nothing without the fact. But the man who has thus felt the 
sanctity of his own life, the reality of his own experience, 
stands fast by that. You may not explain it; but here it is, 
and you must reckon with it. 

And there is another way in which we come back to the 
simple witness of the human heart. It is to this that we 
must appeal when we attempt to estimate values. How 
‘much is anything worth? When we compare one with the 
other, which shall we say is the higher, the more worthy? 
You cannot possibly find this out by any abstract reasoning : 
you must appeal to the consciousness of unsophisticated men 
and women. Here are the two things side by side. Which 
is the real thing? Which do you choose? Here is the 
physical, the material, and over against it the moral, the 
spiritual. Here is the thing which ministers to the selfish 
instincts: here is that which is unselfish. Here is the thing 
for the moment: here is the thing which partakes of the 
nature of eternity. Religion depends upon the constant 
testimony of the human heart. When these things are fairly 
placed side by side, the heart declares for the better, which is 

_ always the more unselfish, always the spiritual, always that 
which partakes of the nature of the eternal. 

There is no need to apologize for this. When we come to 
the essentials of the religious life, it is not a matter of argu- 
ment: it is a matter of witness-bearing. I look for a time 
when again we may have something of the old simplicity in 
the discourse concerning God and concerning the human 
soul. We never can have it so long as we imagine that we 
are settling by our own words all the mysteries of existence. 
We have it when we come back again to the thought that we 
are only witnesses,— witnesses to one another to common 
needs, common desires, common powers and instincts. What 
have you seen through all the experience of the years in 
“which you have lived to strengthen your faith in God and 
man, to give you some help in time of trouble, to bring 
gladness and peace into your own life? Where have you 
found the secret springs of consolation? How has it been 
with you when you have met disappointment ? 

When free from all affectation, from all desire to pose as 
apologists for the eternal, how simple and how strong grows 
the testimony of men. What multitudes there are who, 
having experienced much sorrow, much of personal disap- 
pointment, can yet say with perfect calmness, “We have 
lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime; and all is for the 
best’?! It is for that testimony, unsolicited, unsophisticated, 
that our hearts long. And in the interchange of just such 
experience come the power and potency of religion. I have 
seen men, I have loved them; and I have seen something 
beyond the mere selfishness of strife. I have seen powers 
which I cannot explain, save as I think of some witness of 
the spirit, “the spirit bearing witness with our spirit that we 
are the sons of God.” How far the divine life transcends 
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ours we may not know. We are not advocates, we are not 
judges :-we are only witnesses to so much of God’s life and 
God’s love as may have come to us. It is because our wills 
have been strengthened that we have known what it is to 
choose, that we have known what it is to do the hard thing 
and found the reward in doing it. Because of that we 
believe the highest force we know is not of the nature of 
blind force, but of force which freely moves toward some 
great end. It is because we have come to the realization of 
what our wills may do that we look up in the attitude of rey- 
erence and love to ‘‘that living will that shall endure when 
all that seems shall suffer change.” 


Spiritual Life. 


God ever works with those who work with will,— 
ischylus. 
a 


Many men owe the grandeur ‘of their lives to their tre- 
mendous difficulties. Spurgeon. 


& 


Take your part with the perfect and abstract right, and 
trust to God to see that it shall prove the expedient.— Wen- 
dell Phillips. 

ed 


Wrong ever builds on quicksands, but the Right 
To the firm centre lays its moveless base. 
—James Russell Lowell. \ 
Pod 


By flight alone we cannot overcome, but by patience and 
true humility we become stronger than our enemies.— 
Thomas a Kempis. 

Bod 


Consciously and unconsciously each intelligent being 
makes a choice at every turn, either fulfilling or outraging 
the higher law of his nature, either entering into or refusing 
fellowship with God.—/ohn Watson, D.D. 


a 


He who knows when joyful hours are best, 

He sends them as he sees it meet: 
When thou hast borne the fiery test, 

And art made free from all deceit, 
He comes to thee all unaware, 

And makes thee own his loving care. 

— Neumarck. 
at 


God within us! Not only ever with us unseen, not only 
watching us in our secret moments and _ reading the very 
thoughts of our hearts, not only covering us with the shadow 
of his wings and lighting us with the light of his counte- 
nance, but within us,—our bodies his temples, our hearts 


his home. Oh, if we could but grasp the thought, we should 
live lives nobler and more beautiful—_/. W. Farrar. 
ae 
PRAYER, 


O Thou who art the bright Sun of the world, ever rising, 
never setting, who preservest, nourishest, and makest joyful 
all things that are in heaven and earth: shine favourably 
we beseech thee, into our spirits, that, the night of our sins 
and the mists of our errors being driven away by thy inward 
light, we may walk without offence, as in the daytime, and 
be pure from all works of darkness. Make us diligent and 
watchful, that we stumble not into any sin, but by thy 
guidance be kept safely in the way that leadeth unto eternal 
life. Amen. : ee 
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The Sea of Life. 


BY GRACE R. OLSEN. 


There are ships within the harbor and wrecks upon the 
sand, 
The de rolls cut, tbe tide rolls in, and beats upon the 
strand, 
There are secrets of the ocean that none may understand. 
Flow on, O tide! 
The sea is wide, 
Qur Eves are in God's hand. 
Like a ship upon the billow, so is each restless soul: 
Some ering, heedless of their course, are wrecked upon 
Life’s shoal; 
Seme through 2 prosperous pessage have reachéd a peace- 


But God plans out the whole. 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


hae 


If the attendants at the summer meetings 
held during the last week at the Isles of 
Shoals were asked to record the impressions 
made on their minds from Sunday to Sunday 
and to state them in a single sentence, there 
would doubtless be an unusual unanimity in 
the answers. It has been a week of peace 
and quiet, a week of uplifting influences, a 
week to be remembered for its calming of 
hurried pulses, its steadying of restless de- 
sires. Into this quiet place no sound of dis- 
cord or confusion has entered. There has 
been no heat of controversy, nor even any 
ripples of differing opinions, such as some- 
times come among those who agree to dis- 
agree, but yet dearly love to tell wéy they 
disagree, whenever they come together. The 
papers have been full of faith and hope, and 
have rarely been followed by any discussion, 
except the words of cordial appreciation one 
hears on the piazza or at the tables. Every 
one has seemed to be in a heavenly mood of 
simplicity, serenity, and friendliness with 
all the world. It is a literal and rather in- 
teresting fact that only once during this en- 
tire week, and then by a visitor who was 
only a few hours on the island, have I heard 
a Single reference to the subjects that were 
agitating our brains and our consciences only 
ten short days ago. There are times when 
inaction becomes a duty, and there are other 
times when it is a necessity, or perhaps a 
Preparation ; and it would be unfair to accuse 
us of forgetting serious matters that ought to 
have continually harassed our souls. In the 
delicious calm of these islands, we have been 
content to let the world go on for a week as 
it would; while we have attended the more 
completely to a consideration of the deep 
things of the spiritual life. Perhaps out of 
the quiet we may be able to return with 
clearer vision and with more courageous 
hearts to do right and to stand for right as 
we see it. 

The Executive Committee of these meetings 
have certainly solved at least some of the 
problems that attend the summer conference. 
They have provided for us a place where we 
are absolutely sure of comfortable weather, 
and equally sure, if the actual records of past 
years are accepted as conclusive, of days 
when the wonderful beauty of the sea and sky 
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must second every appeal to the higher nature 
of man. Then they have been careful to 
leave generous parts of every day free for the 
rest and pleasure that belong to the place it- 
self. There is no doubt that the papers have 
thus received an attention and an after-con- 
sideration that they might otherwise have 
missed. Again, we have been provided with 
music that was a help and delight in every 
way. Miss Whittier of Portsmouth, Miss 
King and Mr. Shirley of the South Congre- 
gational Church in Boston, and Rev. Charles 
H. Porter have made up a quartette which, 
with Mr. Nash for an accompanist, has 
proved a daily joy. Finally, the committee 
has been spared the disadvantage of contend- 
ing with distracting outside influences. Last 
year every one was continually on the alert 
for the latest war news. Spanish prisoners 
were on Seavey Island just opposite. ‘‘Pa- 
triotism,’’ wrote the Register correspondent, 
“‘was the substratum on which the temple of 
religious discussion has been reared.’” This 
year the master words have been the word of 
gratitude with which Mr. Tiffany opened the 
first devotional service and the word of confi- 
dent calm with which Mr. Goodridge closed 
the ‘Sunset Service,’’ held out in the open 
air on Saturday evening, when the sunset 
glory was dying, and when we sang together 
Samuel Longfellow’s vesper hymn, — 


**Now on sea and land descending, 
Sinks, O Night, thy peace profound. ’’ 


The devotional services have all seemed 
especially inspired with this general feeling, 
—none more so, perhaps, than that conducted 
in the little church by Rev. Alfred R. Hus- 
sey. He read the story of Peter’s vision, 
and then took “Peter as the type of that 
Christianity in which the vision and the 
duty go together. The commonplace tasks 
are waiting for us in the world from which 
we have come; and it is just in proportion 
as we take the vision of heavenly truth and 
beauty back with us, to illumine drudgery 
and care, that we shall see how inevitably 
the vision and the task must go together. 
On one side we must be open to the thought 
of God, on the other to the needs of man. 

On Tuesday Rev. Samuel A. Eliot and 
Mr. Roland W. Boyden came down to tell us 
about the work of organized Unitarianism; 
and on Friday Mrs. Clara B. Beatley and 
Mrs. John A. Bellows gave addresses, in 
which they considered our near-at-hand, di- 
rect responsibility in regard to the young 
people of the denomination. These talks 
were concerned with methods only far enough 
to make clear the business principles and 
common sense which is put into the manage- 
ment of our organizations. They were emi- 
nently practical, in view of the results of in- 
terest and fresh determination which they 
bore; but they made us feel that, as Mr. 
Eliot said, the vital elements in the situation 
are not the plans or the working efficiency of 
the American Unitarian Association or the 
Young People’s Religious Union or the 
Women’s Alliance, but the loyalty, pluck, 
and devotion in the churches behind them 
and in the individuals who make up those 
churches. 

Mrs. Bellows referred in her paper, which 
was a plea for graduated religious study, to 


the period when the mind of the child tums 
naturally from its interest in fairy stories 
and legends to accounts of men and women 
who have actually lived,—the period of hero- 
worship. There are many intelligent men 
and women who confess still to an interest in 
fairy tales, and it is quite certain that the 
period of deep interest in personality does 
not wholly vanish in those years when it 
yields to a deep longing for abstract truth. 
Four of the papers given were absorbingly 
interesting studies of personalities that have 
left their impress on the world, and will not 
be soon forgotten. 

The interest in Celia Thaxter is pre-emi- 
nent on these islands, where she lived as a 
little, lonely, happy child, and which are 
glorified in her tender, haunting verse.- That 
programme of a week’s meetings would be 
incomplete that contained no loving remem- 


brance of her with whom the whole place is. 


associated in one way or another; and this 
year it was Dr. De Normandie, long her 
close friend and pastor,—in whose family she 
lived ‘‘as a mother,’’—who told us the story 
of her beautiful life. That meeting was held 
at Appledore, in the hall, then much smaller, 
where Mr. De Normandie first met her. 
was a beautiful paper that Mr. De Normandie 
read, written on the island, in the midst of 
these associations, discriminating in its brief 
study of the writer and the poet, but warm 
and human in its interpretation of the life 
lived near his own. 

The noble study of Rev. O. B. Frothing- 
ham’s life and influence, which was made by 
Rev. John White Chadwick, abounded in 
felicitous characterization and illuminating 
analysis. Interesting to all, but especially to 
many of the younger hearers, were the clos- 
ing pages, in which he told the story of the 
organization of the National Conference, 
with its famous preamble, over which ‘‘the 
battle of conservatives and radicals swayed 
back and forth on many a well-fought battle- 
field’’ for thirty years. ‘‘In those days,’’ 
said Mr. Chadwick, ‘‘we often thought that, 
if the others had stayed in, the good times 
coming would have come much more quickly; 
but now that the goal is reached we see that 
there was no shorter way than that by which 
we came.’’ Third of the papers of this 
character was Rev. George H. Young’s glow- 
ing tribute to Henry Drummond, the inspir- 


ing student of nature and teacher of truth, 


who lived for forty-five years to be a gracious 
presence among his fellows, and whom Ian 
Maclaren called the most Christ-like of the 
men whom he had known. And, as the last 
paper of all, we had the story of the life and 
influence of Saint Francis of Assisi, told 
with sympathetic insight by Rev. Francis 
Tiffany. 

In the line of sociological study came Rev. 
Edward F. Hayward’s story of ‘‘Portia’s 
Experiment,’’ a paper that presented topics 
for serious reflection in a light guise that 
compelled attention. At first no one was 
quite sure of the end in view by this pleas- 
ant tale of a woman, compelled by the habits 
of a society-forming, paper-writing husband 
to undertake the responsibility of educating 
her children alone. Her experiment suc- 
ceeded, which means that even the boy who 
gave her most anxiety was steered safely into 
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the port of home-loving, religious, useful 
activity. Rev. Enoch Powell gave us the 
heart of Hawthorne’s great romance, ‘‘The 
Scarlet Letter,’’ drawing a picture of the 
times in which the story is set, and bringing 
out its successive scenes with considerable 
dramatic force. Another of the world’s great 
magicians was brought before us by the lect- 
ure of Rev. Samuel B. Stewart of Lynn, on 
““Dante and the Divine Comedy’’; and on 
Wednesday evening Miss Helen M. Cole of 
Boston gave unusual pleasure to her hearers 
by readings of masterpieces from the Old 
Testament, prefaced by a brief explanatory 
introduction. It was with a genuine thrill of 
delighted surprise that one listened to her 
impassioned yet perfectly natural reading of 
the song of Deborah, followed by the tender 
spring song from the Song of Solomon, 
which deepens toward the close into the 
power and exultation of ‘‘Set me as a seal 
upon thy heart,’’ and the rest. Rev. 
Francis Tiffany’s lecture on ‘‘The Island of 
Capri’’ introduced us to another island 
world-famed for its beauty, and veritably an- 
cient in its history. The human interest was 
no less absorbing than the description; and 
it ranged from a study of a beautiful donkey- 
girl to a graphic word-picture of the great 
Emperor Tiberius, set in his reign of terror. 
Scant space is left for a mention of the 
last day. In the morning Rev. Joseph May 
preached a noble sermon on ‘‘Seeming De- 
feat,’’ which took up courageously one of 
the hardest problems that assail us, and car- 
ried it through to a triumphant conclusion. 
In the evening, after Mr. Tiffany had read 
his paper on ‘‘Saint Francis of Assisi,’’ al- 
ready mentioned, he put into a few words of 
gratitude—the same word with which he 
began the first devotional service—the bene- 
diction for a week of rare uplifting, in which 
the beauty of the world around, the high 
thought into which we had been led, and the 
companionship we had enjoyed all shared. 
No voice was heard more gladly in the con- 
ference than that of Mr. Tiffany, and it was 
fitting that he should voice the universal 
feeling at its close. E. E. M. 


The Game of “Button, Button!” 


At a children’s party a number of little 
ones were playing games of various kinds, 
among others that one known as a most 
simple, harmless game, ‘‘ Button, Button, ’’— 
the game which many kindergartners find ‘‘so 


_ good for the children.’’ 


Many of us know, or have played it; but 
I cannot remember to have heard the version 
now used, and will give it for those to whom 
it may be new also. 

The children sit in a circle, one standing 
in the centre with a button, which he takes 
between his hands and passes from one to 
another of the circle, drawing his hands be- 
tween those of each child in turn, saying, as 
he does so, ‘‘Hold fast all I give you.’’ 

He leaves the button in the hands of one 
of the number of children, and then asks 
‘each in turn, ‘‘Button, button, who has got 
the button?’’ to which each replies, ‘‘My 
next-door neighbor.’’ After asking each 
one, he says, — 
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‘*Buttton-man, arise, 
And tell no more lies.’’ 


I suggested to one who started the game 
that these words could scarcely be called 
harmless,—that, if a child thinks of what is 
said (as, of course, some do), it would be a 
very good way to teach a child to tell lies. 
My suggestion was considered most foolish. 
‘Why, this game is even taught in the kin- 
dergarten!’’ 

A few days after, when talking with a 
little boy of six years, who had been one of 
those playing the game, in regard to truth- 
teling, and that we must often stop to think 
if what we are going to say is quite true, he 
looked up at me with a puzzled look, and 
after a few moments said, ‘‘Why did they 
say the other day, when playing ‘Button, 
Button,’ that one of the children had it when 
she had not, and then tell the one who had 
it to get up and tell no more lies?’’ 

My suggestion had indeed taken root, 
where I had little thought it would; and my 
decision to never again let the boys take part 
in the game if these words were used had 
come too late. However, I explained to him 
that here was a case of the kind of which we 
had just been talking. The children did not 
stop to think what was said, and he must try 
to think, 

Here was a bright, quick little fellow of 
six years,—no brighter than many another 
who plays the game; and, as with him, so 
must it be with others. And, although 
nothing may ever be said, the impression on 
his little mind is made, and one more stone 
laid in the foundation which must later be 
pulled out if possible. 

Many mothers and teachers claim that 
young children do not notice the words 
taught in connection with games; but this 
little instance shows plainly that some little 
ones do, and why should they not be taught 
to notice the meaning? If teachers do not 
stop to consider if the words they teach the 
little ones—whether or not in connection with 
games—are not what they should be, does it 
not go to prove that mothers should know 
more thoroughly what is being taught, and 
stop themselves to think if it is best. 
Would it not be time well spent to more 
often be with or near our little ones in their 
games and play, even if we cannot take the 
time to join always? Here is a game taught 
our innocent little ones, which teaches them, 
one and all, not only to tell a lie, but to tell 
each other to ‘‘tell no more lies.’’ If father 
or mother stop to think, he or she will be 
filled with horror, and say, as I had already: 
**Our children shall not again play that game 
with those words.’’ Change the words to, 
‘Ask my neighbor,’’ and omit, ‘‘Tell no 
more lies.’’ and we have a simple, innocent 
game. As it is now played, it is wrong for 
all. M. C. M. 


A Night Out of Doors, 


Frederick Campbell contributes an article 
to the New York Odserver, recommending to 
summer holiday-makers that they spend one 
night beneath the starry heavens. We. quote 
as follows :— 

‘*To make the night complete, one to be 
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thoroughly enjoyed and always remembered, 
the visitor should take his station before sun- 
set, and watch all the glories of the declining 
sun, the fading radiance in the west, the 
vanishing splendor, and the swinging of the 
twilight glow from the north-west across to 
the north. Then the starless evening sky 
should be contemplated, and the eye made 
intent to note the first star to appear,—prob- 
ably flaming Jupiter in the south-west, foi- 
lowed by Arcturus, Lyra, and other fixed 
stars, which lose their loneliness as the 
smaller stars come out to keep them com- 
pany, and one by one the constellations are 
filled up and made complete. If the watch 
be kept at the time of the moon’s first quar- 
ter, as it would be if at the middle of the 
month, then the silver crescent will be the 
first celestial object made out after the sun 
has set. Its light will be sufficient to quench 
that of many of the stars; but early in the 
night the moon will be seen sinking with 
surprising rapidity beneath the horizon, and 
the stars left in their majestic glory, sole 
possessors of the field, save, indeed, as the 
twilight glow refuses to surrender a little 
space in the north. 

‘If the night be warm and dry, there will 
be no discomfort. A luncheon will relieve 
the possible cravings of hunger. Remaining 
persistently out of doors, the eye will become 
accustomed to the darkness, and will take in 
the stars by hosts. One should be withdrawn 
from all artificial lights. There should not 
even be the faint glimmer of a lamp through 
the window. The spot selected for observa- 
tion should be somewhat elevated, if possi- 
ble, free from the obstructions of trees and 
buildings, and, to be perfect, should com- 
mand a view to the horizon on all sides. In 
the solemn stillness of the scene, as the great 
procession of the unnumbered suns moves 
majestically by, impressions will be received 
different from anything hitherto experienced. 
Then, in the sense of the nearness of God, 
one can understand Napoleon’s answer to the 
atheist’s sneer as they paced the deck of a 
Mediterranean ship, ‘Tell me, who made all 
these?’ And this suggests that, especially 
for those spending their time by lake or sea, 
the water is the place to make these nocturnal 
observations. Resting on the calm bosom of 
the water, with unobstructed and extended 
view on all sides, the whole scene will be 
splendidly taken in. 

**¥For those who thus spend at least a single 
July night, as the writer has confidence that 
some enthusiastic star-lovers of the Odserver’s 
readers will do, one of the most interesting 
parts of the entire memorable experience will 
be that of witnessing the transition from 
night to day. If there be a company of ob- 
servers, there will be considerable dispute as 
to the exact moment when daylight actually 
begins to appear. That twilight glow that 
has passed from north-west across north to 
north-east will, however, finally be acknowl- 
edged by all to be brightening; and, confirm- 
ing this, the fainter stars will soon be seen 
to be missing from their places, till only the 
skeletons of the various constellations will be 
made out. These will next disappear, only 
the few brightest stars remaining. Conspic- 
uous among these will be seen Venus, superb 
morming star, rising out of the east, har- 
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binger of coming day, her glory, however, 
being short-lived, so soon is she followed by 
- the sun himself. The actual moment when 
the edge of the sun appears above the horizon 
will be awaited with interest; and, when his 
entire orb has lifted itself clear, heaven and 
earth will be flooded with glory, and the 
night will have gone. 

“*Those who are favored with unobstructed 
views ought to be able to make out Mercury 
in the west soon after sunset; and almost any 
one can find him there about the 22d of the 
month, when he has had his greatest eastern 
elongation. A telescope will then show this 
planet to have assumed the form of a half- 
moon. Mars may still be made out, but is 
growing fainter, not only on account of in- 
creasing distance from the earth, but also on 
account of apparent approach to the sun 
where his rays will soon be altogether lost. 
Bright Jupiter rules the evening sky, it being 
impossible to mistake him, as he keeps his 
post of duty somewhat toward the south, at- 
tended by his retinue of five moons. Uranus 
and Saturn are still in close company in the 
constellation Scorpio, having their conjunc- 
tions with the moon the 18th and 19th respec- 
tively. 

‘‘During this month two particular events 
are to be noted, neither of which, however, 
is apparent to the vision. First, the earth 
is to be in aphelion on the 4th,—that is, it 
will be at its greatest distance from the sun. 
Judging from the heat that usually accom- 
panies Independence Day, this would be 
difficult to believe; but so it is. And it 
must be remembered that the opposite side of 
the globe is having its winter now, the more 
severe because of its distance; while our ex- 
cessive heat is due not to nearness to its 
source, but to exposure to the sun’s direct 
rays and the length of days. The other event 
is Jupiter’s quadrature with the sun, the 
planet being ninety degrees east of that lumi- 
nary. This occurs on the 24th. Looking 
back, we find that three months ago Jupiter 
had his opposition to the sun April 25: he 
has, therefore, apparently drawn nearer the 
sun by one-quarter of the circuit of the 
heavens. This, however, is in reality due to 
the movement of the earth about the sun. 
Jupiter will follow Mars into the sun’s rays, 
and there disappear. ’’ 


Literature. 


Thaddeus Stevens.* 


Not undeservedly does Thaddeus Stevens 
take his place in the line of American states- 
men, which too slowly lengthens out in the 
series to which Mr. McCall’s book is the lat- 
est addition. Mr. McCall will be recognized 
as the ex-Congressman from the Cambridge 
district who had the courage of his convic- 
tion to the extent of voting against the 
Cuban War resolutions. He has brought an 
ample talent to his biographical work, and 
has told the story of Stevens’s life well, and 
not too favorably or apologetically. Thad- 
deus Stevens was a man of great native force 


* AMERICAN STATESMEN: TuHappEus Stevens. By 
Samuel W. McCall, Boston and New York; Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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of mind and character, with an amount and 
quality of wit that made him a dangerous 
antagonist. His was a strange career, so 
late in life he found that place in the na- 
tional legislature which he was destined to 
fill with so much distinction and ability. 
He was nearly fifty-eight years old when he 
first took his seat in the national House of 
Representatives. This was in 1849; and in 
March, 1853, he retired to the practice of his 
profession, little expecting ever to return to 
Washington. He.did not return until 1859; 
but, once back again, it was not long before 
he found himself the leader of his party in 
the Lower House. As such he was the head 
and front of all the legislation looking to the 
use of the war-power for the destruction of 
slavery. It was his voice that rallied a cour- 
age which had sunk so low in the winter of 
1860-61 as to accept the compromise of 
Charles Francis Adams, which promised no 
changes in the statues of slavery, not in- 
itiated by the South and not confirmed by a 
unanimous vote of the State legislatures. 
His was the Delenda est! which finally pre- 
vailed in the ‘‘Emancipation Proclamation”’ 
of January, 1863. 

But, in connection with this work, which 
earned the gratitude of all good men, he was 
deeply implicated in measures which, with 
the passage of time, have fallen into dis- 
repute,—the Legal Tender Act, the Tenure of 
Office Act, and the Impeachment of Johnson. 
Mr. McCall is no hard-and-fast apologist for 
any of these things; but he sees how mitch 
easier it is for us who : 


‘*sit here in the promised land, 
Which flows with freedom’s honey and 
milk,’’ 


to construct a wise system of legislation in 
a political vacuum than it was to do the 
ideal thing in the hurly-burly of an immedi- 
ate exigency. It was not as if the legal-ten- 
der legislation started with a clean slate, 
Secretary Chase’s devotion to gold money 
had created a situation which made the legal- 
tender step almost, if not quite, inevitable. 
And, as to the Impeachment, it is pretty cer- 
tain that the final verdict will be somewhere 
between the disappointment of its friends 
and the out-and-out condemnation of it 
which has been the prevailing habit of our 
later political critics. See Dunning’s pro- 
foundly judicial Zssays on the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. 

It is acutely interesting to see how close 
Lincoln’s method of reconstruction was to 
Johnson’s, and to consider whether his tact 
and patience would have availed to carry his 
party with him where Johnson’s pig-headed- 
ness so utterly failed. We find Mr. McCall 
least satisfactory in his comparison of Webs- 
ter’s work as a Union-saver with that of the 
abolitionists. The former probably did 
much, though less than Jackson’s more pop- 
ular and dramatic influence, to create that 
union sentiment which insured the rising of 
a great people in 1861. The latter made such 
anti-slavery men as Thaddeus Stevens in the 
Republican party possible, and, as the war 
went on, enabled Lincoln to see what he 
foresaw from the beginning,—that the de- 
struction of slavery was the only logical con- 


| clusion of the ‘‘big job’’ which he had set 
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out to do as best he could. It was the aboli- 
tionist spirit in the North which made the 
war for the maintenance of the Union a war 
for the emancipation of the slave. 


Davip Harum. By Edward Noyes West- 
cott. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—Com- 
ing late to the notice of this book, one is in- 
clined to study it mainly with regard to its 
astonishing popularity. Judged from the 
strictly literary point of view, one can easily 
understand why several publishers declined 
the manuscript. Leaving out David Harum, 
no character in the book would excite interest 
sufficient to account for the wide circulation 
which has been the surprise of the season. 
Whoever talks about the book relates some of 
the adventures or sayings of David Harum. 
The horse trade, with its sequels, in the first 
two chapters, made the reputation of the 
book. Probably, if the story had begun with 
the statement at the opening of the third 
chapter, ‘‘Master Jacky Carling was a very 
nice boy,’’ the sale of the book would never 
have passed beyond the first one thousand. 
We endure the other characters, with their 
thoughts, sayings, and adventures, because 
they carry us along in company with David 
Harum, coarse-grained, shrewd, hard, good- 
natured, generous, and original. 


Mary Cameron. A Romance of Fisher- 
man’s Island. Boston: Benjamin A. San- 
born & Co.—The foreword to Miss Sawyer’s 
story is written by Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
who includes in it a tender tribute to the 
beauty of the Maine coast, whose bays and 
coves and river-mouths form a part of her 
earliest memories. It is in this lovely 
region that the scene of the story is laid,— 
a story which Mrs. Spofford characterizes as 
‘‘sweet, strong, fine.’’ It is a simple, un- 
sensational love-tale, much more distinctive 
in its setting of island and sea than when the 
heroine comes to town, attends symphony 
rehearsals, and visits poor people under the 
guidance of a social settlement worker. . It 
is a sound-hearted story, youthful in its 
spirit and general tone, containing many re- 
alistic touches that indicate a certain basis of 
actual experience, and fresh with genuine 
enjoyment of beauty and life and nature and 
humanity. 


SPIRIT AND Lire. By Ellen J. Knowles. 
Boston: Burdett, Silver & Co. $1.—Mrs. 
Knowles is a well-known and_ successful 
teacher of Bible lessons, and for several 
years she has given her Sunday afternoons to 
the Bible Class of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association of New York. © These 
selections from her readings are now sent out 
to a wider public in the hope that they may 
meet with equal favor in the more permanent 
form, and take messages of comfort and cour- 
age to those in need. They are serious talks 
of Christian purpose, largely made up of di- 
rect quotation of Bible passages, but includ- 
ing, also, many apt illustrations of practical 
truths. The face of Mrs. Knowles herself, 
as given in the frontispiece, shows one who 
has lived the principles she wishes to en- 
force. The introduction to the book is 
written by Bishop Vincent. 
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EDUCATION BY DEVELOPMENT. By Fried- 
rich Froebel. Translated by Josephine Jar- 
New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The 
forty-fourth volume of the ‘‘International 
Education Series,’’ issued under the super- 
vision of Dr. W. T. Harris, is also the fifth 
which presents the works of Froebel in Eng- 
lish translation, completing the list. In it 
the educational principles underlying the 
gifts are thoroughly discussed, and Dr. 
Harris says that there is no other kinder- 
garten literature quite equal to it in value. 
Froebel’s theory of the meaning of the ball, 
the cube, and the sphere, etc., is fully ex- 
plained; and essays on ‘‘The Training-school 
for Kindergartners’’ and on ‘‘The Connecting 
School’’ are also included. The great value 
of this series has been widely recognized. 
Miss Jarvis is known as a careful and con- 
scientious translator. 


Tue PortsmouTH Boox. Printed by Geo. 
H. Ellis, Boston. —One of the handsomest, 
most admirably illustrated, and most pleasing 
books of local history we have lately seen is 
this, entitled Zhe Portsmouth Book. It was 
prepared under the direction of the Unitarian 
church, to be sold at a church festival; but 
its thorough reliability, its exhaustive treat- 
ment of all local historical subjects, and the 
profuseness of its excellent illustrations make 


‘it an exceedingly valuable book for all who 


have any interest in Old Portsmouth; and we 
are glad to be able to direct any one who de- 
sires to secure a copy to Mrs. J. W. Parsons, 
81 State Street, Portsmouth, N.H. The 
price is 60 cents, postpaid. 


BETTERING OURSELVES. By Katherine E. 
Conway. Boston: Pilot Publishing Com- 
pany.—These chapters of friendly, sensible 
advice come from one whose books are al- 
ways worth reading because they are marked 
by intelligent sympathy with those who find 
life perplexing, and by a gentle, womanly 
spirit that encourages others to do their 
best. She believes in ‘‘bettering ourselves, ’’ 
but shows the girls for whom she writes that 
life is too complex and precious to be all 
spent in seeking material success as an end. 
She takes up different aspects of her subject, 
treating them in such a way as to make her- 
self clearly understood, and illustrating her 
meaning by anecdote and example. 


My Youne Man. By Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
75 cents.—This is a companion volume to 
The Christian Gentleman, a book which has 
had a large sale, and contains, as did that, 
a series of addresses delivered before the 
Young Men’s Christian Association in Cleve- 
land. The ten chapters consider the duties 
and opportunities of a young man in his 
various family and social relations, urging 
always high standards of thought and con- 
duct, and varying the good advice by much 
apt illustration. 


The Magazines, 


The August Century will be a midsummer 
and travel number. In the former character, 
its special feature may be said to be a group 


.of papers on tornadoes and thunder-storms. 


The first of these is a graphic description, at 


+ 


- 
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first and, of tie ee that visited Kirks- 
ville, Mo., last spring. This was seen from 
his doorstep by John R. Musick, an author 
living in that city; and, as it considerately 
changed its course, which at first was straight 
toward his house, he had an extraordinarily 
good opportunity to observe its actions and 
devastating effects. Some of its pranks seem 
hardly credible, but are vouched for by trust- 
worthy witnesses, some of whom, together 
with a horse, were swept up and carried hun- 
dreds of yards through the air, without suf- 
fering the slightest injury. A learned paper 
on tornadoes in general is contributed by 
Prof. Cleveland Abbe of the Weather Bureau ; 
and a kindred theme is helpfully discussed 
by Prof. John Trowbridge of Harvard in 
‘*Powerful Electrical Discharges. ’’ 


Fiction is the leading feature of the Au- 
gust number of Harjger’s Magazine. Among 
the short stories which it contains are: 
‘Allie Cannon’s First and Last Duel,’’ by 
Seumas MacManus; ‘‘The Lady of the Gar- 
den,’’ by Alice Duer; ‘‘The Tree of Knowl- 
edge,’’ by Mary E. Wilkins; ‘‘The Angel 
Child,’’ by Stephen Crane; ‘‘The Sorrows 
of Don Tomas Pidal, Reconcentrado,’’ by 
Frederic Remington; ‘‘A Duluth Tragedy,’’ 
by Tomas A. Janvier; and ‘‘When Mrs. 
Van Worcester Dines,’’ by Anna Wentworth 
Sears. The main story in ‘‘The Drawer’’ is 
‘*4 Compounded Felony,’’ by James Barnes. 
There are further instalments of ‘‘Their Sil- 
ver Wedding Journey,’’ by W. I). Howells, 
and ‘‘The Princess Xenia,’’ by H. B. Mar- 
riott Watson. The more serious features are 
Mr. Sandham’s article on ‘‘Haiti, the Un- 
known,’’ another chapter of Dr. Wyeth’s 
‘*Life of Gen. Forrest,’’ Admiral Beardslee’s 
paper on ‘‘Episodes of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion,’’? and Lieut. Calkins’s study of ‘‘The 
Filipino Insurrection of 1896.’’ Bliss Car- 
man and Thomas Dunn English are the verse- 
writers of the number. The illustrations are 
throughout uncommonly attractive. 


Books Received. 


To Pus.isHers.—Al books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
Recister will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and trice, if known. Butwe can guarantee no other return, 
as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us to 
limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From the Livin, ng Ag A 2, Company, Boston. 
The Living Age. Boun Vol. 221. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The Races of Europe. By William Z. Ripley. With 
Supplement, containing a Bibliography of the Anthro- 
pology and Ethnology of Europe. 2 vols. Cloth, $6.00. 

From Funk & Wagnails Company, New York. 

John and his Friends. By Louis Albert Banks. 

From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

Adrian Rome. By Ernest Dowson and Arthur Moore. 
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lution,’ ete. 
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Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Literature, 
Meadville Theological School. 
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For sale at Book-rooms of the AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by Gro. H. 
ELLIs, 272 Congress Street. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
.» GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this 
volume were spoken in the Church of 
the Messiah during the season of 1897— 
98. They are printed as delivered,— 
not as literature, but for the sake of 
preaching to a larger congregation than 
can be reached on Sunday morning. 


«2 CONTENTS... 
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““Whatdo you Give in Place of What you 
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Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 
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Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, 


Shee ; 
Che Dome. 
“Til Do What I Can.” 


Who takes for his motto, ‘“‘I"ll do what I can,” 
Shall better the world as he goes down life’s hill. 
The willing young heart makes the capable man; 
And who does what he can, oft can do what he will. 
There's strength in the impulse to help things along, 
And forces undreamed of will come to the aid 
Of one who, though weak, yet believes he is strong, 
And offers bimself to the task unafraid. 


“Pll do what I can,” is a challenge to fate. 

And fate must succumb when it’s put to the test: 
A heart that is willing to labor and wait, 
_ In its tussle with life, ever comes out the best. 
Tt puts the blue imps of depression to rout, 

And makes many difficult problems seem plain ; 
It mounts over obstacles, dissipates doubt, 

And unravels kinks in life’s curious chain. 


“Tl do what I can,” keeps the progress machine 
In good working order as centuries roll ; 
And civilization would perish, I ween, 
Were those words not written on many a soul. 
They fell the great forests, they furrow the soil, 
They seek new inventions to benefit man, 
They fear no exertion, make pastime of toil. 
Oh, great is earth’s debt to “I'll do what I can.” 
—Ella Wheeler Witcox. 


By Mail. 


One Sunday afternoon Miss Marion Fuller’s 
class of five little girls waited after Sunday- 
school to speak to their teacher. 

“Well, dearies, what is it?” asked Miss Ma- 
rion, looking around the circle of her eager- 
eyed little flock. 

They hung their heads and smiled, and 
looked at one another speechless. 

“This must be something very important,” 
laughed Miss Marion. “Won’t somebody 
please tell me about it? Won’t you, Kittie?” 

Thus singled out, Kittie Osborne slid one 
small hand coaxingly under Miss Marion’s arm, 
and, getting very red in the face, said :-— 

“It’s just that we want to be a society, please, 
Miss Marion. All our sisters are in societies; 
and we thought maybe we could make one,— 
just a small one,—just of us all together, if 
somebody would only show us how. They say 
we are too little to help anything, and that’s 
what societies are for. But you don’t think we 
are, do you, Miss Marion ?” 

Miss Marion sat down in a chair at the end 
of the aisle, and drew them all close around 
her. 

“Indeed, I do not! I think that you could 
be a lovely society, and I can’t tell you how 
glad I am that you wish to help. But you 

- must remember, little girls, that, if we are really 
going to help anybody, we must be willing to 
give up some of our own pleasure to do it. 
You know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes’m,” said the little girls. 

Then Miss Marion told them to come to her 
house the next afternoon, and she would make 
them into a society; and so off they went, much 
delighted. 

The next morning Miss Marion called on 
Mrs. Fisher, the minister’s wife. ; 

“Can you tell me,” she asked, “of some 
preacher out in the West who has a large fam- 
ily of children, not very big, and mostly girls ?” 

“J should think I could,” said Mrs. Fisher. 
“I can tell you of plenty of them. I got a letter 
just the other day from a Mr. Humphrey, who 
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has five children, the oldest thirteen and the 
youngest six; and they are all girls.” 

“Five girls! Delightful! 
fect fit! Do tell me where they live and all 
about them.” 

Far away, in a little Western town one bleak, 
grey winter’s morning, Mrs. Humphrey, the 
minister’s wife, went singing about her work. 
It seemed as though it would never be done, 
for Mrs. Humphrey was tired and troubled, but 
she sang cheerfully through it all; and when, at 
last, she could rest for a few moments, she 
smoothed the anxious lines carefully out of her 


forehead before she crossed the threshold of 


the sitting-room. 

“Mother dear,” called a tired little voice 
from the lounge, “when you were small like 
me, did all your four sisters go away to school 
every day and leave you? And then did your 
mother have to keep busy in the other rooms, 
so she couldn’t do anything except sing to be 
company for you ?” : ; 

“But, you see,” answered Mrs. Humphrey, 
gayly, “I didn’t have but two sisters. If we 
had to give away two of our girls, which two 
would we give ?” 

“Not any,” said Amy, promptly,—“not one: 
we like them all four, don’t we?” 

“Yes, we do,—all five.” 

And Mrs. Humphrey stooped to kiss the 
thin face on the pillow. Amy pulled her head 
down close to her own. 

“Mother,” she whispered, “does God know 
how lonesome it gets sometimes ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“T suppose he cares, doesn’t he?” 

Poor, tired Mrs. Humphrey, this was more 
than she could stand! She broke into a little 
sob, and hid her face in the cushions. 

“Why, mother!” cried Amy, much distressed. 
‘“‘Never mind, mother dear!” Of course, he 
cares. I’m a naughty girl to say such a thing, 
—that’s exactly what I am.” 

Presently Mrs. Humphrey lifted her head, 
and she laughed a little as she wiped her eyes. 

“We two are not very brave soldiers to-day, 
are we? It will never do for us to lose heart 
like this. You know, Amy, your father has 
come far off here, away from home, on purpose 
to tell the people how much God cares for 
them. Some of them are very poor, and work 
very hard, and have a lot of trouble; and, oh, 
they need so much to feel sure of God’s love 
and pity! So father is trying all the time to 
tell them, and you and I and our four school- 
girls ought to help him just as much as we can. 
We ought to be proud to have a share in such 
beautiful work.” 

“But how can we?” 

“By being brave and happy and loving, and 
making father’s home the sweetest place in the 
world for him. Poor father, if he thought his 
own little daughter couldn’t trust God’s love to 
her!” 

“But Ican! Now I can!” said Amy. 

Two bright red spots had come into her 
cheeks, and her eyes shone like stars. 

“I’m so ashamed, and I’mso glad you made 
me understand the idea. I never thought be- 
fore that I could help anybody by lying here. 
But I can, if I have the courage to be con- 
tented, can’t I? I’m going to try.” 

Two or three days later all Amy's sisters 
came rushing in from school in a state of great 
excitement, At the post-office they had found 


|a letter for Amy, and a big, flat, square 


Why, that is a per- 


package. 

All the family gathered around while Amy 
read her letter. It was from Kittie Osborne, 
and this was what it said :— 


Dear Amy,—We five girls in Miss Marion’s 
class have adopted your family to be friends 
with you, if you'll let us. We think it’s lovely 
for your father to go away so far and work so 
hard just because he loves to preach about the 
gospel. Do you like playing paper dolls? I 
can make them better than anything else, and 
I thought I would send you some. Give my 
love to all your sisters and your mother and 
father. 

Affectionately yours, 


KITTIE OSBORNE. 


Such gorgeous paper dolls none of the 
Humphrey children had ever seen. Such won- 
derful hats and jackets and dresses,—a whole 
wardrobe of them! And then there were 
sheets of tissue paper and strips of gold bead- «+ 
ing and paper lace besides, out of which new 
finery was to be fashioned. It would be impos- 
sible to say how much Amy enjoyed it all. 
The next day, when the sisters came back from 
school, she could hardly believe that the time 
had flown so fast. 

Before a week had passed, another letter 
came,— for “Miss Hattie Humphrey” this time. 
Susie Joyce had written it, and sent along in 
the same mail a delightful game. And so, as 
the months went by, the letters and parcels 
kept dropping in, sometimes for one of the 
girls, and sometimes for another, but oftenest 
for Amy. There was a Chinese lily for her, 
which, perhaps, gave her the most pleasure of 
all. And there were books, and now and then 
a hairribbon or a handkerchief, and finally a 
picture of Miss Marion and her whole class, 
Sometimes there were what Kittie called “plain 
letters,” when there were no gifts on hand ; and, 
as these were much longer than the “gift let- 
ters,” and full of items about the school life and 
the home life of the writers, they were eagerly . 
welcomed in the Humphrey household, where 
curiosity about the outside world was great. 

For my part, I think that Miss Marion was 
right, and that it was “a lovely society,” don’t 
you? 

But let me tell you about the loveliest thing 
of all. One snowy, blustering March day a 
tall gentleman, whose face was nearly hidden in 
a thick, high coat collar, knocked at the par- 
sonage door. 

“I am Dr. Osborne,” he said to Mrs. Hum- 
phrey. “I have a letter of introduction here 
somewhere from my niece.” 

He fumbled in his pockets, and handed out 
a note addressed in Kittie’s familiar hand- 
writing. 

“This is my Uncle Tom,” it said. “Please 
show him Amy’s feet. He is the best docter 
in the world.” 

“Not very modest, perhaps, to show such a 
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letter,” iughed Dr. Osborne. 
know how to make allowances.” 

But Mrs. Humphrey had turned white, and’ 
was holding to the door-post, quite forgetting 
to ask her visitor in. So he knocked the snow 
off his boots, and brushed it from his coat and 
hat, and turned down his collar, and by that 
time she remembered. 

An hour later, when he got up to leave, Dr. 
Osborne said ;— 

“T expect to spend the next two or " three 
months about sixty miles from here. If you 
will allow it, I shall run down every now and 
then to see my patient. And,” he ended gen- 
tly, laying his hand on Amy’s brown head, 
“when the summer time comes, I think that 
this little woman, please God, will be playing 
outdoors in the sunshine, with all the other 
young things.” 

“Mother,” said Amy ‘by and by, “I’m so 
thankful I didn’t wait till we were adopted to 
believe that God cared. I’d feel so sorry now 
if I hadn’t trusted him first, before any of it 
happened.” —Swnday School Times. 


The King of Gold. 


When you visited the King of Gold, you 
sounded a knocker on a great pair of doors 
that were barred on the inside; and, when 
some one answered the knock and let you in, 
you found yourself in a square hall, the back 
of which was altogether open upon a court- 
yard. 

The floor of this strange hall was made of 
cement; and the Mexican who hauled the 
wood ordered by the King of Gold’s papa 
brought his donkey and cart, also, through 
the great doors. 

In a room off the hall you might find the 
King of Gold’s mamma sitting by a little 
American stove, the pipe of which was run 
out of a front window into the street. 

Back in the kitchen Mamacita, perhaps, 
was cooking the dinner; or it may be that 
she was preparing some special Mexican dish 
for herself and the King of Gold. It was 
Mamacita who named the little boy the King 
of Gold on account of his yellow hair. 

The King of Gold was very fond of his 
American mamma; but, then, she had a very 
little baby lying in the cradle in the room 
with the stove, so the King of Gold was 
fonder still of Mamacita, who had nobody 
but himself. 

One day there was a commotion in the 
room heated by the American stove, and the 
King of Gold stepped briskly from the 
kitchen to see what was going on. His papa 
had opened a box; and his mamma had taken 
out a little red calico dress, and was holding 
it up, laughing the while. 

‘It is very sweet of your mother,’’ she 
said to the King of Gold’s papa. ‘‘But it is 
such a funny little dress!’’ : 

**Tt seems to me it is a very nice little 
dress,’’ said the King of Gold’s papa. Then 
he called to the King of Gold, ‘‘Come, son, 
and see the pretty dress your grandmother 
sent you from the States. 

The King of Gold held out his arms; and 
his mamma, still laughing, laid the little 
red dress across them, saying, ‘‘He wishes 
to show it to Mamacita.’’ 

**My gamma give me a dess, Mamacita,”’ 


“But you will | 
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said the King of Gold, marching into the 
kitchen. - 

Mamacita went into rhapsodies over the 
little red dress. 

‘*T will wear it when I walk on the 
platha,’’ said the King of Gold. 

‘*Ves, yes,’’ said Mamacita. 

The King of Gold. and Mamacita walked 
on the plaza every evening after Mamacita 
had washed her dishes. 

‘‘T want to wear the dess my gamma give 
me,’’ said the King of Gold, when his 
American mamma prepared to dress him for 
the plaza; for sometimes Mamacita was slow 
with her dishes. 


‘*No,’’ said the American mamma: ‘‘you 


can wear your little red dress out in the 


court-yard,’’ 

The King of Gold had two big tears in his 
round eyes while his mamma dressed him; 
and then he put his little fat arm over his 
face, and went into the kitchen to Mamacita. 
Mamacita said his ‘‘gamma’’ in the States 
had made the little red dress herself. She 
had shown him how his ‘‘gamma’’ had taken 
each of the stitches. Mamacita had bidden 
him kiss the little red dress, and his Amer- 
ican mamma would not let him wear it on 
the plaza! 

But one day all of the King of Gold’s 
white dresses were in the wash. 

‘*Now I can wear the dess my gamma give 
me!’’ cried the King of Gold, hopefully. 
‘My pitty wed dess!’’ 

It was such a beautiful day, and the little 
boy did want to wear the red dress so badly 
that his American mamma relented, saying 
to Mamacita, ‘‘I am afraid all the people 
will know that you are behindhand with the 
wash.’’ 

While the King of Gold trotted happily 
about the plaza aud Mamacita sat listening 
to the music, a little old lady from the 
States got off the train in the Mexican city, 
and looked about her in a puzzled way. She 
had expected some one to meet her, and no- 
body was there. 

**T leave the street-cars at the plaza, and 
walk two squares,’’ she said; ‘‘and I come 
to a house with a stove-pipe protruding from 
a window. That’s where my son lives.’’ 

The old lady reached the plaza without any 
trouble. She walked two squares, but did 
not come to the house with the stove-pipe 
protruding from a window. Then she re- 
turned to the plaza, and walked two squares 
in another direction, with no better suc- 
cess. Five times she walked her two 
squares, and the last time discovered that she 
was going over old ground. 

She spoke to three men who looked like 
Americans, asking her way. The first 


answered in German, and the other two in| 


French. Thereupon the old lady sank down 


upon a bench in the plaza, wondering what 


on earth she should do. Then; suddenly, 


| 
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she saw something that she recognized,—a 
little red calico dress on a fat little boy, who 
was trotting away from the plaza. 

The King of Gold and Mamacita walked 
two squares, and the little old lady caught up 
to them just as Mamacita sounded the 
knocker of the great doors. 

And, oh, my! how glad the American 
mamma was that she had allowed the King of 
Gold to wear the little red dress!—Zowuise 
R. Baker, in Vouth’s Companion. 


One Man’s Worth. 


Some seventy years ago, relates Dean Farrar, 
a Harrow boy of noble birth was standing not 
far from the school gates, when he saw with 
indignation the horrible levity with which some 
drunken men were conducting a funeral. 


“Rattle his bones over the stones. 
He’s only a pauper whom nobody owns.” 


Then and there that generous boy dedicated 
himself to defend through life the cause of the 
oppressed, to pity the sorrowful sighing of the 
prisoners, and to see that those in need and 
necessity had right done them. 

To this high service he felt himself to be 
anointed as by the hands of invisible consecra- 
tion, and nobly were his vows fulfilled. He 
saved the little chimney-sweeps from the bru- 
talities to which they were subjected. He miti- 
gated the horrors of factories and mines. 

He founded ragged schools. He helped the 
poor costermongers. He went about like the 
knights of old, redressing human wrongs. 

His name was Anthony Ashley, Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 
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Good News. 
Things that Abide. 


In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 


When the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

I am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail. 


I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie, 
That love is better than spite, 

And a neighbor than a spy. 


I know that passion needs 
The leash of sober mind; 

I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey, 

That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 

For the beautiful feet of Peace. 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 

That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

T know that Truth and Right 
Have the universe on their side. 


And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a love that is better than fate, 
When the night unlocks her bars, 
I shall see Him and I will wait. 
—Washington Gladden. 


The Parallel. 


The parallel is very close thus far between 
the convention which united the thirteen 
American States and the congress of civilized 
nations at The Hague. 

The first is an object-lesson for the second. 
Let us hope that the parallel thus far may be 
an omen of the future. 

Americans are now so proud of the Consti- 
tution which unites them that they permit it 
even to affect their use of language. It has 
for them defined the words ‘‘national govern- 
ment’’ and ‘‘local government.’’ Why can- 
not those Englishmen see that of course edu- 
cation is the business of the local govern- 
ment, and that of course import and export 
duties belong to the national government? 
There is really no ‘‘of course’’ about it,— 
simply the convention of 1787 assigned for 
us those meanings to those words. 

Americans of 1899 are apt, in the same 
way, to think that the Constitution of the 
United States adjusted itself very easily. 
“So sensible, you know, that of course every- 
body saw that it had to be.’’ This is a 
happy conception entirely without founda- 
tion. In truth, every step was taken with the 
greatest difficulty and doubt. More than 
three tedious years were necessary, of discus- 
sion and adjustment. And even then Rhode 
Island had left herself out in the cold,—the 
State, by the way, which, as it has proved, 
had everything to gain by joining herself to 
the nation. 

The Hague Congress has passed through 
what may be called ‘‘the impossible stage. ’’ 
This is the stage when all croakers, all Phil- 
istines, and all the men-who call themselves 
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practical say that movies can be done. To 
them join themselves the men of historical 
temperament, who really prefer looking back 
to looking forward, and dislike to try experi- 
ments. 

This stage lasted in America from the 
agreement in 1781 to the Confederation, 
which worked so badly, until Feb. 2t, 1787, 
when the congress of that Confederation, with 
great doubt and reluctance, passed the very 
guarded resolution under which the Constitu- 
tional Convention was held. They did this 
because they had to. They knew the conven- 
tion would come together, with or without 
them. 

Among the eminent men still remembered 
who hindered as far as they could were Pat- 
rick Henry, Richard H. Lee, Edmund Ran- 
dolph, and, here in Massachusetts, Gerry, 
Sam Adams, and John Hancock. Jefferson 
reserved himself so far as to be able to say 
he opposed it if it did not work well. 

In the parallel, with the present effort to 
“‘reorganize the world,’’ we have had to 
work through just this period of discourage- 
ment, in which most organs of opinion are at 
least doubtful, and will say they opposed the 
new plans if they do not succeed. All this 
is largely matter of temperament. It is in- 
teresting to see that even Washington him- 
self, who eventually did everything for the 
Constitution, was very doubtful at the begin- 
ning of things as to any possibility of suc- 
cess. Indeed, at one time he had determined 
not to attend the convention. 

When the time came for the convention to 
meet at Philadelphia in May, 1787, Wash- 
ington was present, on the fourteenth day of 
the month, with his usual punctuality. But 
so indifferent were the country and the dele- 
gates that it was not till the 25th that seven 
States were present of the thirteen. No 
quorum was formed for eleven days. At the 
first meeting, and for several days after, Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania were the only two 
States represented. 

Then followed the session of nearly four 
months, of which Mr. Gladstone has said 
that the delegates struck out the greatest 
work which was ever accomplished in so 
short a time. The final adjournment was on 
the 17th of September. The congress at The 
Hague, with a work as difficult on its hands, 
has now been in session three months. We 
already hear the cynics complaining because 
its work is not finished; but it has a month 
left before it attains the age of its great ex- 
emplars. 

And then, indeed, will come the tug of 
war. Mr. Blaine’s American Congress ad- 
vanced so far as to present a plan to sixteen 
nations of this continent. But not one of 
them has ever ratified the plan. And it is 
pathetic now to see that the favorers of the 
past, really sad because the congress has 
shown such firmness up to this time, are be- 
ginning to say that there is still hope that 
the whole may fail when it comes to the cab- 
inets of the twenty-four nations. So the 


Sam Adamses and Patrick Henrys hoped to} 


the very last, in 1788, that our Constitution 
might be rejected. In that case there would 
have been no United States. The great 
Peace Society of history would never have 
been formed.. As it. was, nineteen dreary 


months had to pass, as State after State fell 
into line, before the first congress was opened 
by the first President. 

But, meanwhile, in face of the politicians 
of the smaller type, and in face of the ‘‘prac- 
tical men’” who could not look outside the 
range of their own business, the people of ' 


the United States had ordained this Consti- 
tution. What I ventured to call the provi- 1 
dence of God, a week ago, in these columns, ‘ 


ruled in the hearts of intelligent and con- 
scientious men. The wider purposes tri- 
umphed, and the lesser obstacles gave way- 
And now, for the greater part of the time 
which has passed over America, the great 
body of our people have forgotten that there 
was ever any opposition to the Constitution. 

So much reason is there in history for the 
hope that, in the months and years which are 
to come, the people of the great nations of 
the world will confirm the work of their rep- 
resentatives at the congress. We are to look 
for the moment when 


‘‘The common sense of each shall keep a 
fretful world in awe!’’ 


Epwarp E. FALE. 


Correspondence. 


. . . ‘It will be impossible to call a meet- 
ing of the Advisory Committee of the Cuban 
Relief Fund (of which I am very glad that 
you consent to be a member) during the sum- 
mer months; but, as early in the autumn as 
possible, —probably the latter part of Septem- 
ber or the first of October,—a meeting will 
be held in New York for the permanent 
organization of the committee. Of that 
meeting I will send you due notification. 
In the mean time, if any question of vital 
importance in connection with the work 
should arise, I shall consult you by letter. 
Reports from Mr. William Willard Howard, 
who has charge of the work of the Cuban 
Relief Fund in the field, are being published 
regularly in the Ovtlook. In addition to 
these, a special report which I have requested ; 
from Mr. Howard will be sent you by mail 
in due course. You ought to know, and will 
be interested in knowing, that the following 
gentlemen—Bishop William Lawrence, Rev. 
Philip S. Moxom, Mr. Thomas L. James, 
Mr. Reuen Thomas, A. E. Winship, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, Samuel B. Capen, Horace 
E. Deming, John Balcom Shaw, William H. 
Breed, A. S. Solomons, W. M. Crane, R. E. 
Hazard, Jacob P. Bates, William G. Low, 
Richard Watson Gilder, Francis E. Clarke, 
and E. E. Hale—have consented to act as 
members of the committee. I am convinced, 
from my careful investigation of the needs in 
Cuba, and of the work which Mr. Howard 
has done and is now doing, that the oppor- 
tunity for a genuine and practical philan- 
thropy. which is presented to us in this work 
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is an unusual one, and worthy of earnest sup- 
port.—Lyman Abbott”? ... 

. .. ‘Your correspondent who discusses 
the etiquette of Radcliffe on Commencement 
Day must have had a very bad seat or very 
poor spectacles. In fact, the graduates fol- 
lowed what seems to me the true etiquette. 
It is true that a gentleman uncovers his head 
when he addresses a superior. A Quaker 
does not uncover~his head in presence even 
of his king, because he recognizes no su- 
perior but his God. But a woman does not 
uncover her head unless in public speaking. 
Is not this exception, indeed, derived from 
the women preachers of the Friends, whose 
bonnets would be unfavorable to the voice? 
I have taken pains to inform myself that the 
caps worn by the Radcliffe graduates were 
fastened on by two pins each.” There was 
ample opportunity for the eyelid gymnastics 
which your correspondent naturally regrets. ’’ 


Christianity and Theism. 


The famous remark with which Voltaire 
summed up the English of his time, ‘‘ Aston- 
ishing people, —with a hundred religions and 
only one sauce!’’ is perhaps as true to-day 
as when he uttered it. We may have im- 
proved in the matter of sauces, but we are as 
vigorous as ever in asserting our right to 
differ in religion. It may be worth remem- 
bering that the French philosopher regarded 
this characteristic of ours with entire ap- 
proval. It was, he considered, not only a 
feature of our temperament, but one of the 
greatest safeguards of our freedom. Inde- 
pendent thinking was apt to be crushed under 
one or two prevailing religious systems. 
Where there were thirty, a religious despot- 
ism was out of the question. Be that as it 
may, our position at the end of the century 
is one of singularly wide theological separa- 
tion. Excellent people have between them 
gulfs of intellectual difference on what seem 
fundamental questions. The gaps will not 
be closed in our time. Yet we cannot but 
think that some of them are unnecessary, 
and might even be filled if there were 
brought to bear a mutual good will and an 
effort at a deeper common understanding. 

_One of the present-day indications of our 
religious independence is found in the proc- 
lamation of theism as a substitute for Chris- 
tianity. The doctrine of God, as perfectly 
just, holy, and loving, the Eternal Father 
and Friend of man, is offered as the one pos- 
sible religion for our time. Here, and here 
only, have we a conception which, while sat- 
isfying the spiritual instinct, offers no out- 
rage to the understanding, which delivers 
from superstition, while supplying an ade- 
quate basis and inspiration for morals. 
Christianity, on the contrary, we are told, is 
full of ideas which the world. has outgrown. 
Its doctrines of the Trinity, of the Incarna- 
tion, of the Atonement, of the future life, 
are repugnant, both to the modern reason and 
to its ethical sense. We shall only recover 
the present generation to religion by cutting 
ourselves loose from the infinite complica- 
tions with which the Church has surrounded 
it, and falling back upon a simple and unem- 
barrassing doctrine of God, 
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When we think of what has been offered in 
the past, and is still offered, as Christian 
teaching, it is impossible to be surprised at 
a protest of this kind. We believe, and 
shall try to show, that it is exaggerated and 
illogical; but, for all that, it has a place and 
value of its own. In the history of ideas, in 
religion as elsewhere, denial has had as nec- 
essary and inevitable a part as affirmation. 
The denial has generally been as defective as 
the affirmation which it attacked; but the 
idea resulting from the collision of the two 
will be a new and richer unity that contains 
something of both. The attack which the én- 
cyclopedists of the eighteenth century made 
on the then current Christianity was, as every 
scholar now knows, based on a most shallow 
reading both of philosophy and history. But 
the theological ideas which it struck at, and 
which were supposed to be Christianity, dis- 
appeared, to give way, in the best minds, to 
a deeper and truer conception. And, in like 
manner, the modern attack on a Christianity 
which is identified on one side with a doc- 
trine of the mass and of priestly prerogative, 
and on another with the ideas of an implac- 
able Deity and a lurid future for helpless 
mortals who never asked to be born, can only 
make for truth and the clarifying of the 
human conscience. 

When, however, as is the case to-day, the 
attack passes from conceptions of this sort to 
Christianity itself; when we are invited, in 
the name of the modern spirit, to cease to be 
Christians and to profess ourselves Theists 
instead, a new class of considerations arises. 
The demand is for too much. It is one that 
ignores certain elementary facts about both 
religion and human nature. What, we must 
now ask, zs Theism? and whence did it 
come? Is it a special revelation to the nine- 
teenth century, a scientific discovery due to 
its intellect? Are we, in this business of 
finding a religion, able to dispense with his- 
tory and to make a fresh start? Reasoning 
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abstractly, and before we come to the act- 
ual facts, we find the whole course of things 
giving us a xox possumus for answer. ‘‘Na- 
tura non facit saltus.’’ Nature does not in- 
dulge in jumps of that kind. The mere fact 
that we are the heirs of nineteen centuries of 
Christianity makes it, from the standpoint 
of evolution and of natural history, as im- 
possible for us to set up a really independent 
religion as for an acorn to break its filiation 
with the oak. Our religious ideas are no 
more the production of our mere logic than 
are our hands and arms. They are an in- 
heritance, partly of thinking, partly of feel- 
ing, partly of something beneath both think- 
ing and feeling, from a past which will not 
be denied. They are the flow into and over 
our separate personality of that mighty force 
of life which is lifting our race stage by 
stage upward to the height of its destiny. , 

We affirm, then, that there is no such thing 
as an abstract Theism. The Theism in the 
world to-day is, above all things, an histori- 
cal Theism. We affirm, next, that the only 
Theism possible to us is the one that has 
come along the Jine of Christianity. In 
other words, it is the Christian Theism, 
whether acknowledged as such or not, that 
to-day holds the field. It will be found, too, 
in the end, if we mistake not, that New Tes- 
tament doctrines that have been held to be 
stumbling-blocks will discover themselves as, 
in a truer conception, an immeasurable en- 
richment of our thought of God. There are 
theories of incarnation which men do well to 
repudiate; but the deepest philosophy of 
to-day is following here the New Testament 
track, and discovering that the history of 
God and man is essentially a history of in- 
carnation. Tennyson's wonderful line about 
the ‘‘sheets of hyacinth’’ that seemed ‘‘the 
heavens upbreaking through the earth’’ might 
do as the epitome of the human story. It, 
too, is one of ‘‘the heavens upbreaking 
through the earth,’’ of God burying himself 
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Nasby, the lecturer, had a device for saving brain 
labor. 
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at the roots of humanity, working up through 
its every progressive grade of thought and 
feeling, until he shows us the perfect flower 
of humanity in Christ. In like manner the 
doctrine of the Cross, tortured as it has been 
into every grotesque misrepresentation of its 
essential idea, will finally be recognized as 
indispensable to our doctrine of God, —indis- 
pensable because it offers a view, such as no 
other standpoint in history presents, of a 
Holiness that hates sin and demands purity, 
conjoined with a Love that suffers with and 
dies for the transgressor. 

Mixed with this immense enrichment of 
the human thought about God, there were in 
the Christian tradition, we may readily 
admit, ideas that savored of the limitations 
of the time as well as misrepresentations of 
the Master’s teaching arising from confused 
and imperfect reporting. In a development 
which, while so truly divine, was yet so en- 
tirely human, that is precisely what we might 
expect. And it hurts our Christianity in no 
way. What we are unable to accept can in 
no degree diminish the value of what we rec- 
ognize as divine. When our bag is laden 
with nuggets, we do not grumble at the per- 
centage of stones we had to throw away. 

We say, then, that the Theist of to-day, 
who lives on the highest plane of thought 
and practice is, whether he avow it or not, a 
Christian Theist. The moral atmosphere he 
breathes is lit and warmed by Christ as by 
a sun shining through it. The most vital 
elements of that atmosphere are Christian. 
Why should we deny the filiation of our 
spiritual consciousness? Why kick down the 
ladder by which we have ascended? Why 
turn our backs upon the history which has 
given us our very soul? May we not rather 
stand with Goethe when, having looked with 
those wide-open eyes of his for so long upon 
the world and man, he, in his old age, says 
to Eckermann: ‘‘I bow before him as the 
manifestation of the Highest Being.... 
Let mental culture go on advancing, let 
science continually gain in breadth and 
depth, and the human intellect expand as it 
may, it will never go beyond the elevation 
and the moral culture of Christianity as it 
shines forth in the Gospels. ... The pure 
doctrine and love of Christ will make us 
great and free. We shall advance from a 
Christianity of words to a Christianity of 
feeling and action.’’—Christian World. 


Heroes. 


There is a yet harder and higher heroism,— 
to live well in the quiet routine of life; to fill 
a little space because God wills it; to go on 
cheerfully with a petty round of little duties, 
little vocations; to accept unmurmuringly a 
low position; to smile for the joys of others 
when the heart is aching; to banish all ambi- 
tion, all pride, and all restlessness. To do this 
for a lifetime is a greater effort, and he who 
does this is a greater hero, than he who for one 
hour stems a breach or for one day rushes on- 
ward undaunted in the flaming front of shot and 
shell. His works will follow him. He may 
not be a hero to the world, but he is one of 
God’s heroes; and, though the builders of 
Nineveh and Babylon be forgotten and un- 
known, his memory shall live.-—Canon Farrar. 
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|A Good Deed in a Naughty World. | 


Among the bright spots on the dusky back- 
ground of metropolitan life, one shines with 
a quiet, modest glow, little talked of, hardly 
ever written about, but full of help,—a very 
God-send in the midst of so much that seems 
nothing less than Satan-sent. 

New York, more than any other city on 
this continent,—perhaps more than any in 
the world,—is a.city of contrasts. Between 
the squalor of the streets of the East Side— 
Hester and Ludlow, Forsyth and Allen—to 
the palaces of Fifth Avenue is a gulf fixed, 
wider, deeper, and more despairing than even 
that between the hovel and the hall of feudal 
Europe. It is more despairing chiefly that 
here civilization and education have com- 
bined to open the eyes and ears of humanity, 
till both sides see across that gulf plainly, 
and hear distinctly what goes on beyond,— 
the one side the blazonry and pageantry of 
inordinate wealth, the other the cry of the 
wretched. 

Miserable as the life is on this- East Side, 
—as it has been called, the square mile of 
death and degradation,—it is, after all, not 
to be compared to that suffered by those’ for- 
lorn beings who, having been born to better 
things, have, by stress of environment or 
their own misdoing or misjudging, sunk to a 
lower level. 

To-day there are thousands of men in this 
one vast town, nurtured in more or less com- 
fort or luxury, who know not surely from 
week to week, or day to day, either where 
their scant food shall come or hardly night 
by night where to lay their heads. They 
swarm in the office buildings in the lower 
part of the city, all having what they are 
pleased to consider a vacation, but all, toa 
man, impecunious, hopeless. I say hope- 
less; though most go about with a frozen 
smile, some seedy, others fairly well clad, 
talking schemes and millions, and borrowing 
the nickel to ride up town or begging the 
stamp and stationery for a begging letter. 
They must get money somehow, otherwise 
they would die; but it would take more than 
my discernment to tell how. 

It is for men such as these that the Mills 
Hotel on Bleecker Street shines for comfort, 
—a ‘‘good deed in a naughty world.”’ 

There are some literal interpreters of gos- 
pel, others cynical observers of the ‘‘little, 
odious vermin,’’ as Swift called mankind, 
who cannot believe that any rich man can 
enter heaven’s kingdom. These see the 
needle and forget the eye. - 

I do not know anything about Mr. D. O. 
Mills, —nothing more, I mean, than the facts 
of his great possessions. These he certainly 
has not sold; but, in establishing his philan- 
thropic inn, he has most assuredly given to 
the poor. 

In describing this hotel, I have not relied 
upon others’ information. I have tried it 
and tested it myself, and can warrant as true 
all that I relate. One block away to the 
westward of the elevated station at Bleecker 
Street a tall, cheerful building, of bright 
brick and pleasant-appearing architecture, 
rises above the lowly surroundings. It is a 
building to all- outward appearance not un- 
worthy of a more congenial neighborhood. 
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You enter through a spacious doorway with 
many others. It is a busy place, and the 
throng moves in or out continually. If you 
want a room for the night, you had best come 
early: probably by nine all will have been 
taken. It is not luxury exactly you get (if 
you come early) for the twenty cents charged, 
but a clean room, a clean bed, and a night’s 
comfort. Having registered and gotten your 
key, you may choose either to put away your 
belongings in the room’s locker or in one 
below stairs,—the bulky, if such you have, 
in the basement. With a slim purse and 
plethoric appetite, it is probable you desire 
dinner. Down one short flight of stairs from 
the entrance lobby, and there, in a great re- 
fectory the entire width of the building, at 
little tables a hundred or more may be found 
seated almost any hour of the day. From 
six till nine at night the meals are served. 


Breakfast merges into luncheon, and that into — 


dinner. Everything is clean, and the entire 
atmosphere is redolent of order. The decent 
table service, Japanese napkins, tidy, white- 
aproned maids, a vigilant, inquiring, and 
civil head waiter, and a carte differing in 
little except the plainly marked and meek 
and lowly prices from even an avenue restau- 
rant stamp the place as separate and apart 
from the common eating-house. 

For breakfast a few days ago I had two ex- 
cellent fried eggs, fried potatoes, two French 
rolls, and a cup of very tolerable coffee. 
The charge for such a menu at Delmonico’s 
or Clark’s or the Astor would have been at 
least sixty cents: here it was ten. After 
mid-day there is a ¢adle d’Aéte dinner at fif- 
teen cents,—soup, choice of meats, two veg- 
etables, dessert, tea, coffee, or milk, worth 
the charge twice over. 

The lounging-rooms are airy and spacious, 
well ventilated, and wholly free from the 
noxious odors (which, indeed, I have observed 
at the Waldorf), inseparable from the com- 
bination of heavy hanging drapery and to- 
bacco smoke. At the Mills there is smoking 
enough, except in the library and reading- 
room; but the absence of tapestry hangings 
is noticeable, the rooms being all finished in 
hard wood, with no attempt at furbelows or 
decoration, —all extremely simple and appro- 
priate. There are arm-chairs in any quan- 
tity; and one may sit at ease by the broad 
plate-glass windows, and watch the plebeian 
current of life as it flits and flows along in 
the street below, or—more entertaining yet— 
the new aspect life puts on in this modern 
hostelry. This chilly winter day the rooms 
are well filled, the crowd talking, to be sure, 
but in lower tones, seemingly with more 
deference to one’s neighbors than at more 
pretentious inns. Men are at the numerous 
tables, some reading, others engaged with 
quiet games,—chess, checkers, cards, or 
backgammon. It is all orderly, cleanly, de- 
cent, respectable, neither the poverty nor the 
philanthropy thrust into the foreground. 
The large majority of those in the room are 


decidedly self-respecting men,—mechanics 


out of a job, clerks laid off for the dull sea- 
son, some in army blue (these temporary), a 
few who would pass on Broadway for really 
solid men, fewer yet bearing about them 
signs of either debauchery or very dire 
penury. No doubt the most are poor enough, 
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but the fact of poverty is not obtrusive. 
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law; but—he ‘‘would eat too much ginger- 


There are seldom seen here what you would | bread. ’’ 


call loafers, and the genuine ‘‘bum’’ has 
more congenial and far less savory haunts. 
Few decadents and no degenerates. 

Having been for many years a citizen of 
New York and familiar with its lower streets, 
the faces of not a few of those I mingle with 
are well known to me. There is George 
Francis Train, the eccentric psychist, now, 
at over seventy, as agile and forceful as 
when, in 1870, he roused the populace of 
Marseilles to a realization of brotherhood, asa 
November gale stirs the fallen leaves. Train 
is a trifle subdued now in his manner, and is 
little ‘‘in evidence, ’’ especially as the author- 
ities here ‘‘sat down’’ upon him vigorously 
for some communistic addresses he saw fit to 
make. 

There is (I mention no more names), 
once a high and not undistinguished officer 
of the Army of the Potomac. He had prop- 
erty once; but, poor fellow, it has all melted 
away. His home is in Philadelphia, but I 
happen to know what brings him to New 


York. It is the old story,—an interest in an 
enterprise which may or, vastly more 
likely, may not ‘‘pan out.’’ There are 


plenty of this sort, —perhaps twenty or so per 
cent. of all who congregate here,—a mine, 
Cripple Creek, or Klondyke, or elsewhere, a 
copper property, a real-estate transaction, 
a deal in some sort of trust, a patent process, 
anything for a peg to hang a hope of fortune 
on. I could name a dozen men who, at best, 
can boast only ‘‘desk room’’ in some dingy 
office, or, more generally, ‘‘liang out’’ on 
curbs and get their sparse and infrequent 
mail by favor of some chum of old days 
(whose sympathies they have otherwise 
drained), and yet who talk glibly and slip 
slowly and serenely toward Avernus, if not 
indeed, as I should think, are already there. 

With not a few of these men I have talked 
by the half-hour, or, to be exact, listened to 
their talk. Oh, it has all been so pitiful! 
You listen, and for a while are interested, 
catching something of the contagion of their 
half-fictitious exuberance. They all seem so 
sure, so sane. But, before you have heard 
them out, if as patient as I and as interested 
‘in. humanity, you suddenly are aware of a 
discord, a false note; and then you know how 
it is the project is doomed. You see the leaf 
that has fallen upon the heel of Achilles in 
the bath of babble. 

There, yonder (just one more, please), is 
a man of a different stamp from those about 
him. He is silent, reserved, moody, 
thoughtful, consorting with none, approached 
by none. Tall, gaunt, ill-dressed, ill-kempt, 
yet bearing the mark of the gentleman, 
despite his long, lank hair and scraggly 
beard. He must not be named here, but’he 
is known as a thinker and a philosopher over 
half the world. His home is in a remote lo- 
cality, where his family live in a house not 
unworthy to be called a palace. But he loves 
to prowl about New York, and, I believe, 
feels as George Eliot has expressed it, —‘‘To 
all healthy minds economy is a pleasure.’’ I 
saw him at the lunch counter only yesterday: 
he had mince-pie. You may perhaps recall 
Emerson’s prophecy that some day some one 
would come to sing the praises of the moral 


There is hardly ever anything like a dis- 
turbance at the Mills Hotel; but, naturally, 


‘now and then some obstreperous person gets 


in, and has to be dealt with. Such seldom 
get beyond the lobby. One night lately there 
was a crowd,there as I went in. A man was 


'drunk who applied for a room, and was try- 


ing to be disorderly; but they wouldn’t let 
him. A policeman had the fellow by the 
arm, and gently persuaded him toward the 
door. He went off down Bleecker Street, 
howling and cursing the house and Mr. 
Mills. I do not join him, but say, rather, 
God bless the good thought in action! 
They say that this philanthropic venture 
pays rising ten per cent. I hope it does. 
G. I. CERVvus. 


A Plea for the Squirrel. 


Mr. W. J. Stillman writes as follows to the 
London Spectator : — 


‘* As I know from correspondence that there 
are many people in England who sympathize 
with the squirrel in its hard struggle for life, 
I wish you would be so good as to let me say 
to them that this dry season is likely to cause 
great suffering among them, as they drink a 
good deal,—generally, I am afraid, little be- 
side dew. I know a few people who put out, 
in such places as are easy of access to them 
flat dishes of water with stones in them, 
showing a little above the water, which at 
once prevents rapid evaporation, and enables 
the little creatures to drink without falling 
in. It is mainly the want of water which 
induces them to attack the fruits, and to bite 
off the twigs of the pines to get the sap; 
and, like most drinking animals, they will 
run any risks to get some fluid at a time of 
drought. I have heard complaints of their 
climbing the fruit-trees to get at the fruit; 
and, to prevent this, the tree may be fitted 
with a sleeve of the thinnest sheet-iron, 
formed of a sheet a foot or eighteen inches 
wide, and long enough to go round the tree 
and lap, and fasten with two nails at the 
meeting corners. This may be painted the 
color of the tree, and so not disturb the eye. 
It should be so high above the ground that a 
squirrel, rat, or mouse (for these attack the 
fruit-trees as well as squirrels, who generally 
get the credit of all the injury to trees or 
fruit that is due to unknown causes) cannot 
jump past it and reach the wood above, and 
their claws will not hold on the metal. 

The blackbirds and thrushes do infinitely 
more harm than all the other creatures in the 
orchard. But I know a kind-hearted propri- 
etor in the Isle of Wight who has to gather 
all his apples before they are ripe; and 
squirrels in his region are unknown, and he 
never allows a bird to be killed. James Rus- 
sell Lowell had a tube laid on from the main 
for supplying with fresh water such a dish as 
I have described, on the lawn in front of 
Elmwood; and about his house the squirrels 
and birds were only disturbed by the cats. 
In front of his bedroom window a_ pair of 
gray squirrels had nested, and in his last ill- 
ness he took great pleasure in watching their 
gambols in their elm-tree home. It must 
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have been one of the last pleasures the out- 
door world gave him; and the incident was 
told me by his dying daughter, looking out 
from the same windows when I saw her last 
autumn, just before she died. And the de- 
scendants of the squirrels he watched were 
playing still in the same trees. The same 
water-dish served the thrushes and the orioles 
which prompted some of his finest nature- 


| notes. ’” 


Maria Clark. 

Miss Maria Clark of MHubbardston, the 
aunt of our own Dr. James T. Bixby, passed 
to the other life on the 12th inst. in the 
eighty-eighth year of her age. The honor- 
able history of our Unitarian church in Hub- 
bardston has been, in large measure, the re- 
sult of Miss Clark’s faithful labors. For 
years she was the rallying-point in its en- 
deavors; and never did the ministers of any 
church have a better, more faithful friend 
than the successive ministers of this church 
found in this good and capable woman. Miss 
Clark was born in Hubbardston Sept. 25, 
1811; and her whole life was spent in her 
native town. For several years past she has 
lived with her sister, Mrs. E. C. Bixby; and 
these have been years spent in splendid devo- 
tion to others and in loving service for the 
church. Her gentle, kindly, peaceful influ- 
ence has made a deep impression upon the 
whole town, and that influence has extended 
beyond into other communities. No one 
knew her but to love, respect, and honor her. 
The funeral was held on the afternoon of the 


SARATOGA 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE. 


—VIA-— 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


(Hoosac Tunnel Route). 


Leaves Boston (week-days) 11.00 A.M., arrives Saratoga 
5.00 P.M. Parlor car through without change. 

For tickets, time tables, and further information apply 
at the Company’s Office, 260 Washington Street, or North 
Union Station, Causeway Street, Boston. : 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 
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BOSTON 
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QUEENSTOWN 


TWIN-SOREW 
SERVICE. 


Sailing from Fitchburg R.R. 
Docks, Boston, as follows: 


Canada, Aug. 9. 
Derbyshire, July xa 

New Eng., Aug. 2, 

Reduced Rates. Sa aan pas- 


AND sage $60 and upwards, ac- 
cording to season. 
LIVERPOOL Second erie 37.50. Third 
25. 50« 
Pafatial Steamers For naseaee plans and infor- 
| Modern, Safe, Fast. } mation apply to the company’s 
Average Voyage office, 103 State Street, Boston, 
under 7 days Mass. 


The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York. 


Send for literature as to Methods of Treatment 
and special advantages.. Address 


J, ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., Box 498. 
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14th inst. at the home of Mrs. Bixby in 
Hubbardston, the pastor, Rev. J. M. Seaton, 
Officiating, assisted by Rev. W. C. Brown of 
Littleton. Ww. C. B. 


“Ring Off.” 


CALEB WOULD CALL A HALT. 


You will be telephoning. You may just 
have got your man, or thought you had him. 
‘*Hello!’’ you will say. ‘‘Hello!’’ the 
other fellow will say; and it will be the 
wrong fellow. ‘‘Who are you?’’ you will 
ask. ‘‘I am so4t,’’ he willsay. ‘‘And who 
are you?’’ ‘‘I am 2029,’’ you will reply 
with emphasis; ‘‘and I want 826. Central! 
give me 826!’’ ‘‘Hello, Central!’’ will 
come from 5041. ‘‘You gave me the wrong 
number. I want 7623. Hello!’’ 

And then the fun will begin. With a 
whir the telephonic flood-gates will fly open. 
You will plunge into the midst of a score of 
conversations covering all parts of the city. 
‘Is that you, Harry?’’ ‘‘What did you’’— 
‘“No, Tuesday,—I say Tues’’— ‘‘Hello!’’ 
““And did you hear that about’’— ‘‘Give 


me 826!’ ‘*You, Harry? This is Lucy, 
and’— ‘‘Hello!’’ ‘‘Hello!’’ ‘‘Who are 
you?’’ ‘‘Who is talking?’’ ‘‘—went to 


New York, and so’’— ‘‘I want 7623: yes, 


76"’"— ‘‘Harry? This is’’— ‘*Hul—Il6!”’ 
‘““Tues’’?— ‘‘Harry’’— ‘‘York to see’’— 
“*826’’—  ‘*Who are’’— ‘‘Hello, Cen’’— 


voices, male and female, pitched high and 
low, gruff and sweet, angry and patient, and 
through it all a whir and a clatter and a 
buzz: it is pandemonium broken loose. 

And what to do! There is but one thing 
to do: ring off, go back to your desk, and 
wait until ‘‘Central,’’ at her complex key- 
board, with its hundreds of little holes and 
metallic pegs and flexible wires, has straight- 
ened things out again. You will do that, 
and Lucy will do that, and the man who has 
been to New York will do that; and one by 
one you will all go back again when Central 
has her wits about her. That is the only 
way out. 

And that is the only way out of just such 
experiences, when they assail you in the busi- 
ness of life. You know what experiences 
I mean. The days when everything is piled 
in upon you at once,—when every unfulfilled 
promise comes home to roost, and pecks at 
your conscience; when the bills all fall due; 
when all the clerks are cross; when a score 
of conflicting engagements press upon you 
with equal insistence; when callers flock in, 
and stay and stay; when your head aches and 
your brain quivers in every convolution; 
when you discover that you have not fur- 
nished enough copy by half a page, that the 
ledger won’t balance by two dollars and 
forty-two cents, that the faucet leaks in the 
laundry, and the cook has been stealing in 
the kitchen, that the moths have got into 
your best dress, and here comes Mrs. Long- 
wind to spend the day. Such times as that, 
I mean. : 

Then there is only one thing to do: ring 
off. Let go. Loosen your hold. Put your 
hands in God’s. Get away by yourself, out 
of the distraction of it all, If you can’t do 
that, stop and think, Make an oratory of 
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your soul. Talk it over with the Father. 


| Yes: although you have time for nothing 


but, ‘‘Dear Lord, Iam tired and confused; 
but thou wilt straighten it all out, and I will 
wait.’’ Ring off. Drop the reins. Let go 
the plough-handles. Go away from the tele- 
phone. Enter into your closet and shut the 
door. From it you will come in an hour, a 
half-hour, a minute, with a head that has 
ceased throbbing and a heart that is at peace. 
You will take up again the wire of life, and 
find smooth currents running through it. 
You will give your message, and you will 
get your reply.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Venice in Peril. 

It was a beautiful, bright night in December, 
1379, when the banner of Venice was unfurled 
and the Venetian fleet of thirty-four galleys, 
sixty barks, and four hundred small boats 
sailed from the harbor of Venice. The enemy’s 
armament counted fifty galleys and eight hun- 
dred light craft, besides 30,000 men. The plan 
followed by Pisani was to imprison the Genoese 
within their own lines by cutting off all outlet 
to the sea. This necessitated the blockading 
of three channels,—the Straits of Chioggia, 
those of Brondolo, and the Canal of Lombardy. 
In the very teeth of the enemy, and under the 
raking fire of the artillery of the fleet and the 
cannonading from the forts, the Venetians gal- 
lantly built their dykes. Across each of the 
three entrances they submerged old hulks 
laden with stones, and on top of these they 
formed artificial barriers by stretching chains 
and sinking loads of marble and granite. In 
one week the blockade was completed, and by 
this feat of brave audacity the Genoese were 
caught in a trap. 

But the Venetians were meanwhile suffering 
intense privations. Hunger, hardships, and ex- 
posure, bad arms, bad food, and bitter cold had 
begun to have their effect on the raw recruits. 
The men stood in water up to their waists at 
the dykes, working under the ordeal of murder- 
ous volleys from the forts, which mowed them 
down like stubble. The condition became 
daily more insufferable, until at last men, offi- 
cers, and sailors declared that the limit of en- 
durance had been reached, and clamored to 
return to Venice. Pisani knew that a retreat 
at this juncture meant the death of the repub- 
lic, and he brought forward all the energy and 
determination of his character to persuade his 
men to stand at their posts. After renewed en- 
treaties he promised that if by New Year’s Day, 
in forty-eight hours from then, the ships of 
Carlo Zeno could not be descried on the hori- 
zon, the whole fleet would return to Venice. 

The next two days were a time of agonizing 
suspense. Eagerly the men strained their eyes 
as they had never strained them before, watch- 
ing the horizon with ill-repressed anxiety for the 
shadow of a sail. The 30th of December 
passed, and yet no friendly vessel hove in sight; 
the 31st came and went, and the tension grew 
hourly greater. Night fell upon the watchers, 
and no help was at hand. With the first rays 
of daylight on the morning of Jan. 1, 1380, the 
Men were again at their posts, and then a 
great shout of delirious joy went up from every 
galley, Fifteen sail were looming in the dis- 
tance; and, as they approached, the banner of 
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Saint Mark could be seen floating from the 


masthead of Zeno’s flag-ship. Venice was - 


saved.— Self-culture. 


What to say in a Letter? 


“Well, I haven’t anything to say.” The 
words are a pitiful confession of poverty of 
mind, and of eyes that see not. No matter 
how dull your life may seem, you can glean 
something that will interest a friend. A de- 
scription of your new home to friends who 
have not yet seen it, or of a new arrange- 
ment of a room to friends who have already 
visited you, little events happening in your 
daily journey to the office or store, if you are 
a Wwage-earner, personal items—not gossip — 
about mutual friends, the account of your last 
outing, some new ideas you have formed from 
the last book you have read, a stray sentence 
quoted from an address or a sermon that im- 
pressed you,—all these help to make a readable 
and delightful letter to a friend. The country 
dweller ought not to withhold from the letter 
to a city friend a bulletin of nature’s great pan- 
orama, and the city resident should impart 
some of the stir and life of the city streets in 
writing to the friend to whom the country grows 
at times monotonous. 

How delightful, in these days of cheap cam- 
eras, to find in our letters photographs showing 
parts of the well-known—or unknown—rooms 
where our friend lives! How charming is a 
letter interspersed with clever little sketches 
sent by the friend who can draw! You can- 
not reciprocate, having neither a cunning hand 
nor a camera. But stay, you are wrong there. 
The pen, by practice, becomes as clever as the 
pencil. Write just as you would talk, and your 
friend sees your home, your various employ- 
ments, and the views from your windows, keeps 
in touch with your interests and gains inspira- 
tion from your earnest thoughts. You may 
not think it a great art, but it is a graceful one; 
and you can give, as well as receive, untold 
pleasure and help thereby.— Annie Isabel Wil- 
lis, in the Congregationalist. fi 


Religion. 


There is religion in everything around us,—a’ 
calm and holy religion in the unbreathing- 


things of nature, which man would do well to 
imitate. It is a meek and blessed influence, 
stealing in, as it were, unawares upon the 
heart; it comes quietly, and without excite- 
ment; it has no terror, no gloom, in its ap- 
proaches; it does not rouse up the passions; it 
is untrammelled by the creeds, and unshadowed 
by the superstitions of man; itis fresh from 
the hands of its Author, glowing from the im- 
mediate presence of the Great Spirit which per- 
vades and quickens it; it is written on the 
arched sky; it looks out from every star; it 
is on the sailing cloud and in the invisible 
wind; it is among the hills and valleys of 


the earth, where the shrubless mountain-top. 


pierces the thin atmostphere of eternal winter, 
or where the mighty forest fluctuates, before the 
strong wind, with its dark waves of green foli- 


age; it is spread out, like a legible language, - 


upon the broad face of the unsleeping ocean; 
it is the poetry of nature; it is this which up- 
lifts the spirits within ys, until it is strong 
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enough to overlook the shadows of out place 
of probation,—which breaks, link after link, the 
chain that binds us to materiality, and which 
opens to our imagination a world of spiritual 
beauty and holiness.— Ruskin. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The gospel of rést is advocated by the 
Zion's Herald, as one not sufficiently known: 


He is unwise who becomes so absorbed in 
the business or other cares of life that he is 
unable to attune his ear to the music of nat- 
ure. The man or woman who has become so 
engrossed in a steady round of labor as to 
have neither eye nor ear for the beauty of 
nature has met with a great loss, and life 
will lose its true proportion for him and for 
her. Nothing can give such peace of mind 
as a study of nature. Theodore Parker said 
that ‘‘Nature is God’s Old Testament.’’ It 
is certainly a book from which one may learn 
much that will be helpful in the development 
of the spiritual life. And it teaches the 
gospel of rest. Even the Master said to his 
wearied disciples in the grasp of the eager, 
unthinking, and selfish multitude, ‘‘Come ye 
yourselves apart into a desert place, and rest 
awhile.’’ Now is vacation season, when 
this gospel should be proclaimed by pulpit 
and press -and from the housetops. That 
great modern octopus we call business holds 
in its strong grasp thousands of men who 
would be stronger and better if they would 
hearken to this new gospel, and break away 
from that which is making them old before 
their time, and robbing life of its true value. 


The Watchman’s faith in sympathy :— 


When we pass beyond the need of sym- 
pathy, appreciation, and fellowship, we have 
lost the distinctly human element out of life, 
and the finest capacities of our souls have 
become atrophied. It is easy enough to rec- 
ognize the need the poor, the sick, and the 
disappointed have for the manifestations of 
the human interest; but sympathy means the 
sharing of others’ feelings and experiences. 
It rejoices with those who rejoice, and weeps 
with those who weep; and it does the former 
as readily as the latter. One often wonders 
whether a busy and hard-worked father is not 
robbed of some of the best of his life through 
the inability of wife and children to give 
him just this fellowship. They see that he 
is prosperous and self-sutficient, but they 
little dream how in his inner life there is a 
great yearning for just that fellowship and 
interest that would be freely extended to him 
if he were sick or unsuccessful. No man can 
ask for this fellowship. It must come un- 
bidden. Sometimes a single child gives this 
to her father, and he finds more rest and up- 
lift in that child’s companionship than in all 
the rest of the world. You wonder why 
sometimes a man buries his heart in the grave 
of a child, though others are left to him. 


The reason is that the one who was taken had 


the key to his soul. 


**We must return to natural life, and live 
on the land,’’ says the Farmers’ Advocate : — 


Like a runaway child, sick unto death with 
the turmoil and strife which have followed 
upon the desertion of the kindly influences of 
home, mankind is returning to Mother Earth, 
seeking again the rich sustenance of her 
bosom, longing once more to dwell in peace 
and contentment amid her ample and all- 
supplying resources. ‘There is such a dis- 
tinct and universal movement back to the 
land to-day as never has been known at any 
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previous period of the world’s history, —a 
restatement in the language of action, as it 


were, of the old formula of progress, first the 


simple, then the complex, then a return to 
Not a return to the simple ways 
and forms of the past, but a readoption of 


the simple. 


those broad and simple principles writ large 
in nature’s rules of life, with all the wealth 
of knowledge and power which we have ac- 


quired through the ages added to make our 


methods more effective in working out man’s 
manifest destiny. 


This is what the Presbyterian Banner te- 


gards as the true key-note of life :— 


**Add to your faith,’’ is the way Paul 
begins his catalogue of the graces. Faith 
comes first everywhere in life.. It comes first 
in the infant’s life, first in society, first in 
business, first in science. We must trust 


something before we can know anything. 


We must have faith in our mental faculties 
in order that we may know the plainest fact 
and simplest truth; and we must trust one 
another, in order that we may live together 
and live at all. Take faith out of the world, 
and society would fall to pieces and human 
life would perish. How reasonable and nec- 
essary it is, then, that we should have faith 
in God! In order that we may live in his 
world and get along with him on the best 
terms, we must believe in him as we believe 
in father and physician and teacher and 
friend,—believe in his commandments, trust 
his promises, and nestle in his love. Faith 
in God is the central principle that binds the 
universe into order and gives meaning to our 
life. Trust in God is the deepest root of 
character. On this root grows and blossoms 
every good and beautiful thing. Paul, then, 
begins at the right point: he strikes the true 
key-note of life when he puts faith first. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Our essay this week is entitled ‘‘Being 
Religious at Home’’; but most of our mem- 
bers need to think of the other half of the 
topic, ‘‘Being Religious when away from 
Home.’’ It is so easy to drop all sense of 
need of church-going, of personal effort in 
vacation time. While we may not work in 
just the same ways as in the winter, we can 
give much happiness to those about us and 
gain great good ourselves if we only remem- 
ber that ‘‘to give is to live.’’ 

It is a reproach to hear the earnest pastor 
of one of our country churches say: ‘‘So 
many Unitarians come here for the summer, 
but they do not care to be known as such. 
They go to the Episcopal church.’’ (Other 
denominations make the same report.) 

There are so many ways of helping. The 
little Sunday-school would be so glad of your 
old concert exercises or your Perry pictures, 
or the nice old grandma would so appreciate 
the Christian Register which you toss one 
side, perhaps not even taking it from the 
wrapper. An informal song service in the 
parlor will help to break the long Sunday, so 
wearisome to the farmer boy. Or it may be 
possible to form the nucleus of a union by 
meeting with the young people in a friendly 
home or the little school-house. Your at- 
tendance at church and an appreciative word 
to the minister will cheer his discourage- 
ment, and a spare bill may help some strug- 
gling effort and mean more than a large be- 
quest to a college. 

Another way to help is to interest 
new friends in our ‘‘College Fair.’’ 


all your 
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one makes fancy-work in the summer, and 
will gladly give you an article, if asked; and 
the camera fiends will give the choicest spec- 
imens of their skill for the photography de- 
partment. 


Brinc RELIGIous at Home. * 


It may well be said that religion, like 
charity, should begin at home; and, in 
short, all good things should begin there. 
The word ‘‘home’’ should mean everything 
best and sweetest in life if we expect to 
make good men and women; for, ‘‘as the 
twig is bent, so the tree is inclined. ”’ 
£The home is the beginning, the continua- 
tion, and the end of life. It is never left 


yarn 
* Portions of an essay by a member of the Guild of the 
Good Samaritan, Gardner, Mass. 


Atmos aera weno me SE 
Business Notices. 


The Names of Gloucester and Cape Ann are 
most suggestive of cool and refreshing breezes, which the 
heart sighs for at this season. The best way to reach 
that pleasant region is over the route of the Boston and 
Gloucester Steamship Company, whose new and spacious 
steamers, “Cape Ann” and ‘City of Gloucester,” make 
daily excursions to the coolest parts of the glorious North 
Shore, No more delightful excursion can be conceived for 
families, organizations, or individuals. Starts are made 
daily from the north side of Central Wharf at 10 A.M., / 
2 and 4.45 p.m. A splendid sail down and back, with a 
couple of ‘hours in queer old Gloucester, and music all 
day by a fine band, make a day’s outing which every- 
body can appreciate and afford. 


The Westminster, the new and elegant hotel re- 
cently erected in Copley Square, offers especial induce- 
ments to families and individuals who can appreciate the 
advantages of an unsurpassed location within easy reach 
of the business district, educational institutions, churches, 
places of entertainment, our beautiful suburbs, and all the 
various attractions of the city of Boston and its vicinity. 
The Westminster is a sumptuously appointed establish- 
ment, ‘offering to its guests everything that cultured and 
refined patrons have a right to expect in a modern hotel 
of the highest grade. 


The Wholesale Idea.—If any one of our readers 
wants a practical illustration of the dealing at retail with 
a wholesale house, he should turn to the announcement 
of the Paine Furniture Company in another column, and 
read what they have to say regarding their assortment of 
bureaux. Where other stores show a limited number of 
bureaux, this house, with its wholesale facilities, subdi- 
vides bureaux into various kinds, and shows from 100 
to 150 different patterns of each kind. It is a distinct 
advantage to trade at a store where such facilities are 
Possible, 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


ooo 
THE address for July and August of Rev. 
A. D. Mayo, LL.D., will be 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE address for June and July of Rey. 
Stanley M. Hunter of St. John, N.B., will be 332 Bury 
New Road, Manchester, Eng. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


ee See UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


ee nooaes and all facilities connected with the 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. Telephone 665 Oxford. 


or 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
will be made our patrons for its use, 


Established 
1859. 


‘o charge 
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out of it. Though sortie other things enter 
our lives, we are connected with them for a 
while, and then we pass on to still others; 
but the home is always there. It is there the 
tired child always goes for rest and comfort. 
It is there the weary and careworn business 
man returns for sympathy and help; and 
equally, in joy or sorrow, it is to the home 
that all must go to tell and share it. 

We believe true religion is summed up in 
love to God and love to man; and, as we 
love God best when we best love man, we 
may safely say that in love to mankind, a 
real, kindly, unselfish love, we are doing 
our highest duty, or, in other words, being 
religious. But this love must begin in the 
home. If the children do not love and honor 
father and mother, and learn to be tender and 
kind to brothers and sisters when quite 
young, they will not know how to be kind 
and thoughtful to others outside the home. 

But there are times when we grow careless 
of our doings at home, and think it does not 
matter much if we are forgetful of the little 
kindnesses to the home people, are unmind- 
ful of their wishes, and do not trouble our- 
selves to be polite. ‘‘They know, and will 
not mind,’’ we say. 


‘*We have careful words for the stranger, 
And smiles for the ‘sometime guest, ’ 
But oft for ‘our own’ the bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘our own’ the best.’’ 


The kind of religion which is practised on 
Sundays only, and shown only by going to 
church regularly, will never be true religion 
or make true Christian men and women. 
Religion is not something to be laid aside 
with one’s best clothes, and resumed when the 
clothes are again worn. It must be lived out 
every day, enter into every transaction of 
business, into every piece of work, no matter 
how humble; and it must go with all our 
pleasures, and they will be the brighter 
for it. 

There are many people who seem to find it 
very easy to be always pleasant and sweet- 
tempered when away trom home or out in so- 
ciety. Outside the boundaries of home we 
strive to appear well, to give a good impres- 
sion. But, if we fail, the root of the trouble 
is in our home life: we do not begin right. 
If we could only strive to be what we wish to 
appear, and strive to be it all the time, both 

_at home and abroad, there would not be any 
danger of being found wanting in true, con- 
sistent Christian living. Many people hate 
shams; but many people live sham Christian 
lives: their religion is one-sided. There is 
the world’s side and the home side, and they 
are as different as black and white. 

Occasionally, we hear of a man coming 
from a bad home and making a high place 
for himself in the world; but it is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Most of our great men 
owe their greatness to excellent early train- 
ing, to pleasant home life and° good influ- 
ences. How many men have echoed the 
words of Abraham Lincoln, ‘‘All I am or 
hope to be I owe to my angel mother’’! Or, 
sometimes, it is a sister, brother, or father, 
or some other dear one connected with the 
home circle. With Whittier it was his sister 
Elizabeth who caused his first poem to appear 
in print. With Harriet Martineau it was her 
brother James to whom she went for sym- 
pathy and help in all her early life. 

There are many miserable creatures in the 
world to-day: the prisons are full of them. 
And in our large cities are dark dens where 
crime and vice run riot. But, if we could 
see the homes from whence these people 
come, and know the history of their lives, 
we should only wonder that there was not 
more of it. They are surrounded by vice 
from infancy; and how can we expect them 
to aspire to better things, when they know not 
of them? 
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As home is the beginning of life, so let it 
be the beginning of life’s work and life’s 
training. Then the seed sown in early youth 
will blossom in later life, and not only blos- 
som, but bear much fruit if it be well sown, 
well watered, and well cared for. To the 
father and mother is the beginning of this 
work, but brothers and sisters must all help 
to carry it on. For, in so doing, we may 
accomplish much good,—we know not how 
much, we may never know; but it is enough 
to know that we have done it. 


‘‘Here’s a lesson who runs may read, 
Though few, I fear, have won it: 
The best reward of a kindly deed 

, Is the knowledge of having done it.’’ 


Church News. 


Boston.—The union service at King's 
Chapel on Sunday, July 23, will be conducted 
by Dr. William Everett. 


Dorchester: Rev. Christopher R. Eliot 
will preach in Meeting-house Hill church on 
Sunday, July 23. He was formerly pastor of 
this church for ten years. 


King’s Chapel, the First Church (Rox- 
bury), and First Church (Dorchester) keep 
open all summer. Most of the Boston min- 
isters are enjoying vacations. Rev. Charles 
G. Ames is visiting his son at Minnetonka 
Beach, Minn. Rev. Howard N. Brown is at 
Trenton, N.Y. Dr. Edward Everett Hale is 
preaching at different summer resorts, keep- 
ing his headquarters at home. Rev. John 
Cuckson and Rev. Thomas Van Ness and 
Rev. E. A. Horton are in England. Rev. 
James Eells and Rev. Frederick B. Mott are 
at Peterborough, N.H. Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge is spending the summer in Mil- 
ton, Mass. Rev. Charles F. Dole is at 
Winter Harbor, Me. 


In spite of the rain, open-air service was 
held, as usual, on the Common July 16. 
The number of those in attendance was 
smaller than on previous Sundays, but this 
was Owing partly to the fact that no band 
concert was given on the Common. In the 
absence of. Rev. F. O. Hall, Rev. C. A. 
Langston gave a helpful address, as did also 
Rev. G. E. Littlefield. Closing remarks 
were made by Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, 
who had charge of the service. The speakers 
for next Sunday, July 23, at 5 P.M., thir- 
teenth tree north of tile walk, Charles Street 
Mall, will be Rev. D. H. Tribou, of the 
Navy Yard at Charlestown and Rev. George 
L. Perin, D.D., of the Every-day Church, 
Boston. Friends are invited to come and 
join in the singing. 


Albany, N.Y.—The first of a series of 
‘*neighborhood social religious services,’’ to 
be continued during the summer vacation, 
was held at the residence of Dr. Sheppey of 
the First Unitarian Society last Thursday 
evening. Among the objects of these gather- 
ings (with the sentiment of social worship) 
are, first, the desire to keep in touch such 
members of our society as remain in town 
during the summer, and, second, to get as 
many as possible of those’ who are unac- 
quainted with our simple and beautiful faith, 
and who might have some scruples about at- 
tending a regularly constituted Unitarian 
church, to gather with us. Dr. Sheppey’s 
residence is central and convenient, and the 
pleasant and spacious parlors are well adapted 
for such meetings. Mr. Henry L. Gladding 
conducted the services; and, after the usual 
exercises of singing, reading of Scripture 
(Luke xv.), and prayer, he spoke on the 
topic of the evening, which was, ‘‘The Two 
Voices; or, The Transitory and the Eternal 
in the Scriptures.’’ He used as the basis of 
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his remarks 2 Timothy iii. 16 (Revised 
Version) and 1 John iv. 1. In speaking of 
Protestantism’s ‘‘bondage to the letter of 
Scripture, ’’ Mr. Gladding gave, among other 
illustrations, an instance that came under his 
own observation a few years ago, while he 
was a member of an orthodox church and a 
delegate from that church to the State Sun- 
day-school convention at Saratoga. A dis- 
tinguished doctor of divinity of New York, 
who was then, and is still, a foremost man 
in Sunday-school work, gave an address at 
the convention. During the address he 
alluded to several of the Old Testament 
worthies. He said that in his judgment 
Moses was the greatest man in the world’s 
history. He made no effort to prove this 
claim by the slightest reference to the Mosaic 
law, but simply read as his proof Rev. xv. 3: 
‘*And they [the redeemed] sing the song of 
Moses, the servant of God, and the song of 
the Lamb.’’ This one text settled the ques- 
tion, for this astute divine, that Moses was 
the greatest of all men. 

Referring to the statement which is some-'’ 


Educational. 


FOR 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL ‘Gk.s 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 


Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss IDA F, FOSTER, - ae 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, } Principals. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. Bellows 


will reopen their BoaRDING AND Day SCHOOL For GiRLS 


at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, OcTOBER jp. Certifi- 
me ot principals admits to Smith and Wellesley Col- 
eges. 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home. Excellent instruction. Several courses 
of study. College preparatory. Permanent home and 
care for motherless girls. Descriptive circular sent on 
application. Worcester, Mass. 


West Newton English and Classical School. 


The forty-seventh year of this family school for boys and 
girls begins ficdnceday, Std peas 20. Prepares for Col- 
lege, Scientific School, and Business. Attention to char- 
acter-building. For catalogue address ALLEN Bros. 
At home, 35 Webster Street, West Newton, Tuesdays. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B,, Duxbury, Mass, 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEM 


school. Preparatory of the first grade. Healt! oca- 
tion. New athletic field. Live teaching. Small classes, 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D. 

Head Master: JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. 


SoutTu ByFrireLp, MAssAcHuSETTS. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 


Open September 13. ea ee and es die 
00. 


Individual 


Worcester, Mass. 
44th year, A home 
Healthful 1 


courses. Individual instruction. Elementary classes, 
PERLEY L. HOR 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 117th year begins Sept. 13, 1899. Eighty Scholar- 
ships awarded to students of high standing. Six impor- 
tant buildings added since 1886. For ieataloete and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 
Harlan P. Amen, Principal, Exeter, N.H.- 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 4. 


For cir- 
culars address or cir. 


Samugc C. Bennett, Dean, 


Dr. & Mrs. John MacDuffie’s 


SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Home.—The large and generous mansion-house of the 
late Samuel Bowles. Beautiful grounds with tennis court. 
18 girls resident. ScooL.—New building this year; large, 
well lighted, well ventilated; adjustable desks; 60 girls . 
non-resident. Further particudars—illustrated catalogue 


upon addressing 
Joun MacDurriz, Ph.D, 
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times made by professed religious teachers 
that the spirit of the Old Testament is 
**stand off,’’ and that of the New Testament 
is ‘‘draw nigh,’’ Mr. Gladding said: ‘‘These 
doctors do not appear to have read the old 
prophets of Israel to much advantage. True, 
the first four books of the Pentateuch, with 
Joshua and Judges and one or two of the 
other books (which contain about all the 
dreadful ethical teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment), do show a good deal of the ‘stand off’ 
spirit. It is to be remembered, however, 
that these books (in their present form) ap- 
peared in the priestly development, during 
and after the exile. The true prophetic 
spirit in both Testaments is ‘draw nigh.’ 
The priestly spirit was then (as it has con- 
tinued through all the ages since to be) 
‘stand off.’’’ In conclusion, the speaker 
said: ‘‘The mission of Jesus of Nazareth to 
our world was to reveal to men the loving 
heart of the All-Father. Whatever, there- 
fore, we find in either Testament that is 
clearly opposed to his spirit we must reject 
as human and transitory, whatever claim may 
be made to the contrary. And whatever we 
find in either book conforming to his spirit 
we gladly accept, as divine and eternal. 
The pamphlet hymns issued by the American 
Unitarian Association were used, and the 
singing was general and hearty. 


London, Eng.—The reception given to 
Mr. and Mrs. Booker T. Washington at 
Essex Hall, July 3. by Dr. and Mrs. Brooke 
Herford, was largely attended, among those 
present being the American ambassador, 
Hon. J. H. Choate, Right Hon. James 
Bryce, M.P., Sir E. Durning Lawrence, 
Bart., M.P., Hon. S. J. Barrows (formerly 
editor of the Christian Register), Mr. Murray 
Macdonald, and Mr. Hodgson Pratt. Letters 
of regret for absence were received from Rev. 
Messrs. Dr. Clifford, Dr. Parker, and Hugh 
Price Hughes. Nearly all of our London 
ministers were present. 


Newport, R.I—The corporation of the 
Channing Memorial Church met July to, to 
receive the resignation of Rev. George W. 
Cutter as pastor, to take effect November 1 
next. By a vote of thirty-two to twelve the 
resignation was not accepted; and a commit- 
tee was appointed to wait upon Rev. Mr. 
Cutter, and request him to withdraw his res- 
ignation and remain with the church. 


Oakland, Cal.—The first Unitarian church 
has ordered a new organ to be built for it by 
the firm of George N. Andrews Company. 
It is to be the finest organ of the twenty built 
by this firm for the Pacific Coast. It is to 
be ready by the ist of December 


Sandwich, Mass.—The close of the 
financial year of the First Parish reveals a 
gratifying improvement in the material 
affairs of the church. Members have been 
most faithful in support of its work, a new 
church organ has been installed and paid for, 
and the contribution of the church to the 
American Unitarian Association materially 
increased. The spiritual life of the church 
has been quickened, attendance at public 
worship increased in numerical strength, and 
constancy and activity in all departments re- 
newed. The society is cheered and encour- 
aged by the sustained interest and sympathy 
of non-resident members and friends, whose 
generous co-operation has made much of the 
improvement possible. 


San Jose, Cal.—The valley of Santa 
Clara was never lovelier than on June 14, the 
bridal day of Miss Lucretia Watson, the be- 
loved minister of the Children’s Church. 
No fairer scene was ever beheld than that 
upon which the sun smiled through the 
branches of ‘‘Temple Oak,’’ at one o’clock 
that day, when Miss Watson stood beside Mr. | 
‘Grant Taylor, and these two, who have been: 


|they were chosen. 
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lovers from childhood, uttered the vows that 
unite their lives ‘‘till death does them part.’ 
The bride’s attendants were four boys and 
four girls from the Children’s Church, who 
carried their honors with modesty, although 
it was evident that they were aware of the 
importance and dignity of the office to which 
A choir of women, -ac- 
companied by piano and violin, rendered 
classical bridal songs and hymns both before 
and after the ceremony; and myriads of birds 
in the trees overhead echoed the tender melo- 
dies. Preliminary to the ceremony, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Watson gave simple, graceful 
greeting to the assembled neighbors and 
friends, alluding to the many occasions upon 
which they had gathered at her home to sym- 
pathize in sorrow and bereavement, and ex- 
pressing her joy that they now were welcome 
to Sunny Brae when no shadow dimmed its 
brightness. Mr. Haskell combined the usual 
marriage rites with that of the Friends’ cere- 
mony. The mother gave the bride away; 
and, after the pair had solemnly plighted the 
nuptial vows, the ring was placed, Mr. Has- 
kell pronounced them husband and wife, 
and Mrs. Watson made a prayer of tender 
benediction that carried every listening soul 
heavenward. All this upon the north lawn. 
By and by to the south lawn the bridal party 
led the way; and soon the two hundred 
guests were seated at tables spread in the 
shade of palm, lemon, and orange trees. An 
immense grevillea, in abundant bloom, was a 
torch of golden glory that rivalled the sun’s 
own radiance to illumine the festal scene. 


Weirs, N.H.—Unitarian Grove Meeting, 
July 25-30: Tuesday evening, July 25, reunion. 
Wednesday, July 26: sermon by Prof. H. H. 
Barber of Meadville Theological Seminary ; 
platform meeting,—speakers, Rev. Messrs. F. L. 
Phalen, H. C. McDougall, Andrew Hahn, Frank 
W. Pratt, C. J. Staples; in the evening, lecture 
by Hon. E. P. Jewell of Laconia, N.H. Thurs- 
day, July 27: steamer excursion to Wolfeboro; 
in the evening, lecture on “ Palestine,” by F. E. 
Buker of Lynn, Mass. Friday, July 28: sermon 
by Rev. J. H. Crooker of Ann Arbor, Mich.; 
in the afternoon, laymen’s platform meeting; 
in the evening, banquet at Hotel Weirs. Sat- 
urday, July 29, Young People’s Day: meeting 
in charge of Miss Emma R. Ross; platform 
meeting,—speakers: Mr. Walter P. Eaton, 
president of the National Unitarian Union; 
Rev, F. L. Carrier, president of the Universalist 
State Union of New Hampshire; Miss J. H. 
Tuttle of Littleton, N.H.; Mr. Charles N. 
Barney, president of the Universalist State 
Union of Massachusetts. Sunday, July 30: 
sermon by Rev. W. S. Crome, D.D., of New 
York; in the afternoon, sermon by Rev. Robert 
Collyer, D.D., of New York; in the evening, 
farewell meeting in charge of Rev. C. J. Staples 
of Manchester. 


Irritable Stomachs 
make irritable people. A food 


that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
Restorative. Yt contains the nourishing § 
elements of meat. Prepared for invalids } 
and dyspeptics and those neediag nour- f 
ishment and a restored appetite. May § 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 

At druggists’ in 2-02.,Y%,%andiilb. tins. 


| Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., fu 
40 Stone 8t., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
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Soap 
Safety 


Wool Soap is safe 
because it is pure, 


clean, white, and 


| 
; 


made for skin-use. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
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Register Tract Series. 


. Four SERMONS ON Reyivats. B 


. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon, 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. THe CoNGREGATIONAL Mzgtuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

BEHOLD THE Man. By Rev. W. P. Tilden. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. PracticAL CHRISTIANITY. By Rev. Charles 
A, Allen. $1.00 per hundred. 

. AMERICAN NITARIANISM: Its Histor: 
Development. By Rev. Edward 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred, 

. CHURCH ORGANIZATION, By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Or Making One’s Setr Brautirur. By 
Rey. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Tue Jupemenr:, The True Doctrine of the 

oe Individual and Universal. By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. > 

. THe BREATH oF Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

. WHAT DOERS THE UNITARIANISM oF To-pay 
STAND FoR? By Rey. W. P. Tilden, $1.50 
per hundred. 


and 
verett 


. LiBERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTivE-PowER. 


By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
. MoRAuity IN THE ScHoots. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 
JoszrH Prizrstizy: The Old Unitarlanism and 


the New. By Rey. C, C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

WHAT O’CLOCK IS IT IN Reicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred, 


A Sout with Four Winpows Opsn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 


. Scigntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND oF ALL 


Rewicion. By Francis E. Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

REFORMS ABOUT WHICH GoopD MzN MIGHT 
AGREE, By William M. Salter. $1.50 per 
hundred. 

How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

Rev. S. M. 

ingle copies, 


Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. 


6 cents. 


. THEODORE ParKER’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 


Man. 50 cents per hundred, 

. THe THEOLOGY OF THE Future. By Rey. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. 

. TH RESTRICTION OF VivisEcTION. By Albert 

Letingwel .M.D. 50 cents per hundrea 
A WorkinG THEORY 1N Eruics. By Rey. J. H. 


Crooker, $1.50 oe hundred. 


Tue CuristiAN UniTarRIan Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 


. Tus New BirTH AND THE New Type or Man. 


By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


. THe ReSURRECTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 


t.00 per hundred. 
By Rev. Charles F. 


Furness. 
SHorT AND Lone Virws. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


. Tue Unity oF THE CHRistTIAN CHURCH. 


B 
Rey. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 


. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE PrEcious BLoop or Curist. By 
haa James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


The Religion of Evolution. 
Lectures. By M. J. SavaGE, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Twelve 
Cloth, $1.50. 
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Pleasantries. 
OYAL BAKING 
PowDER 
. ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


When a man slips on an orange-skin, the 
first thing he does is to look back to see what 
it was. The first thing a woman does is to 
look round to see if any one saw her. 


‘The doctor said he'd put me on my feet 
again in two weeks. ’’ ‘*Well, didn’t he do 
it??? ‘‘He did, indeed. I had to sell my 
horse and carriage to pay his bill.’’ 


Actor: ‘‘When I stand on the stage, I see 
nothing, and am conscious of nothing but the 
réle I am playing. The audience disappears 
entirely!’’ Critic: ‘‘Well, I can’t blame the 
audience much for.that!’’ 


Northern Visitor (in Georgia) : ‘‘I see you 


The Westminster |,,Newagand Mutual ay 


; : A NEW AND POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
raise hogs almost exclusively about here. ’ , A 
Do you find they pay better than corn and po- MAGNIFICENT HOTEL PPO G bor pe . $28, 109,073.59 
tatoes?’’ Native Redhat as ea ay LOCATED ON BEAUTIFUL = ; 
yer see, stranger, hogs don’t nee eing ‘AM forms of Life and Endowment policies ierusd. 


Wife of Patient: ‘‘I’m so sorry, doctor, to 
bring you all the way to Dexter to see my 
husband.’? Doctor (from Mayfair): ‘*Pray 


ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is en-" 


Near the business district, yet quiet and re- | titled by the Massachusetts Statute. : 
tired, no noise, no esitrans street Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 


don’t mention it, my dear madam. I have CREA ORTRIE Ways tion to the Company’s Office. - 
another patient in this neighborhood, so I’m BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. . 
killing two birds with one stone!’’ ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF eet ee 

Perfect in all its appointments, containing WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


every desirable convenience. Built for 


COMFORT AND ELEGANCE DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
sri beeen teem eectary erciea oF AND WESTERN LANDS 


oo throughout. The perfect =i apes. Beene! BOUGHT FOR CASH 


See reek fan Reg erred epee ane = 
vators, distilled ice-water circulating plant. arge an I am especially prepared to pay liberally for all West 

small ‘dining-rooms; café A la carte and table d’hdte; | Mortgage Inves easel stent 
reception-rooms, parlors, and cosey nooks, y resicudenes iced, ee Tees wey ic Wi 


EACH SUITE eee a bath-roon eee EE Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 

elle e. Oli mperial porcelain 
fixtures. Hot, cold,and ice-water faucets. Electric lights, 640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
electric heaters, fireplaces, and long-distance telephone. 


SUITES will be let in any number o ms desired,— 
snp ireaih and bath to seven or eigh sand two OSE PH G | LLOTT’S 
S. P 


Apartments may be see STEEL PENS. 


by applying to GEO. W. »_ 7, “op > 
A. A. POWELL at the Building™ by. OLD MEDAL, Paris ExPosITION, 1889, 


— “* T PERFECT OF PENS 
AMALGAMATED, 


for delivery, is devoted to the Financial G ® Hi @ E LLI S 
Situation, Amalgamated, Chicago Stock 


‘‘What is the reason why the days are 
longer in summer than in winter?’’ asked the 
visiting teacher; and the small, pale-faced 
Bostonian public-school scholar replied, ‘‘It 
is the property of all natural objects to 
elongate under the pressure of heat.’’ 


‘©The minister, ’’ observed the church mem- 
ber, as if the idea had just occurred to him, 
‘can take a vacation; but Satan never takes 
a vacation.’’ ‘‘True,’’ replied the other 
church member. ‘‘But Satan can stand the 
heat a great deal better than the minister. 2” 
Puck, 


‘‘What makes you naughty so much of the 
time, Willie?’’ asked the indulgent father. 
‘‘Why, you see, mamma gives me a penny 
every time I promise to be good,’’ replied 
the youngster; ‘‘and she never asks me to 
promise to be good until I have been 
naughty.’’ * 


A young lady of very extraordinary capac- 
ity lately addressed the following letter to 
her cousin: ‘‘We is all well; and mother’s 
got his Terrix; brother Tom is got the Hupin 
Kaugh; and sister Ann has got a babee; 
and I hope these few lines will find you 
the same. Rite sune. Your aphectionate 
kuzzen.”’ 


Yards, General Electric, Mexican Cen- 
tral, Sugar, and the Industrials. A copy 
will be mailed upon application, and we 
respectfully solicit a share of your pa- 
tronage. 


INTEREST 2llowed on deposits. 
ADVANCES made on collateral. 
NEW YORK 21nd BOSTON 

STOCKS bought and sold on commission 

for cash, or carried on margin. 
PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 


DESPATCHES from the leading 
Financial Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 


Corey, Milliken & Co. 
(Established 1890) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 


An American who visited the Stevensons 
relates that the Samoans have a practice of 
begging. They boldly ask for whatever they 
may covet, wherever found.” The novelist 
became tired of this practice, and said one 
day to a Samoan friend who had acquired 
from him a necktie, handkerchief, and some 
other trinket, ‘‘Is there anything else you 
want??? The Samoan made a hasty survey 
of theroom. ‘‘There is the piano, ’’ suggested 
Mr. Stevenson, ironically. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied 
the native, ‘‘I know; but,’’ he added apolo- 
getically, ‘‘I don’t know how to play it.’’ 


272 CONGRESS ST. 


BOSTON 


ITH commodious rooms, 
large and fast Presses, 
Type-setting Machines, new and 
modern material, the establish- - 
ment ranks with the best for 
the execution of Letterpress or 


A Philadelphia paper informed its readers 310, 311, and 312 Bachange.Ballding, — 
once that the bark Betsy Jane had arrived at BOSTON. 
Honolulu ‘‘with an oil-well on board.’’ In- & ; Cc 
vestigation proved that there was nothing in 
the report except ‘‘all well on board.’’ An 


1 See ee eee 
old-time inn named the ‘‘Star and Garter p FFA LTE a ND 
Hotel’’ was once rechristened by a printer as 


‘tthe Shoe and Gaiter Hotel.’’ A foreign Mees ack poe a Plate Printing. 
: : a m Co., Il. ulas ‘0., Il. 
despatch about the war between Russia and Perry Go., Til. Saline Go. TIL é 


Turkey contained an allusion to transports 
convoyed by gunboats, which was turned into 
the novel announcement that the transports 
were ‘‘conveyed by goats.’’—Harper’s Round 
Table. 


White Co., Ill. Shawneetown City, Ill. 
Parties holding any of the above bonds are re- 
quested to communicate with the 
Boston Defaulted Securities Company, 
53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Defaulted Bonds and other Securities Investigated 
and Collected, 


No Job is too small or none too 
large to receive careful attention 


